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Amidst Inspirational and Stimulating Surroundings 


COMBINE 
of- STUDY with RECREATION | 


4-week sessions especially Student Union—dining . . . dancing . . . snacking 
designed for teachers: on the outdoor terrace overlooking Lake Mendota . . 
July 1—July 27 bowling in the Rathskeller . . . attending plays, 
July 29—August 24 concerts, lectures, and movies in the Theater 





8-week session: Lake Mendota—swimming . . . sailing . . . canoeing . -- 
June 28—August 24 fishing . . . hiking . . . picnicking on Picnic Point 








Athletic Facilities—softball . . . volleyball . . . golf . . . tentify 
. individual lessons in swimming and horseback 
riding . . . outdoor lounging on spacious 
campus lawns 


6-week session: 


ENE RETA Yc! 


July 1—August 9 
(Milwaukee campus) 








Madison and vicinity—woods . . . lakes . . . rolling 
20 workshops and institutes hills . ..; historic sites and parks . . . good restau ants 


throughout the summer of many nationalities 
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SPEND A LOW-COST STUDY-PLAY SUMMER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WIS ON: 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


May 15—Joint Committee on Education 
Sonference, Memorial Union, Madisen 


a 


May 17-18—Institutes for Slow Learning | 


Children, Milwaukee 
May 17-19—Wisconsin Association for 
‘.ildhood Education, Dell View Hotel, 
Loke Delton 


~ 


Ma: 17-19—Spring Conference, Wisconsin 

Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Green Lake 

Mav 19-22—National Congress of Parents 
avd Teachers, Cincinnati 

Jun: 30-July 6—NEA Convention, Phila- 
de phia 

Oct. 2—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
A .ociation, Platteville 

Oct. 3-4—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 


Ecucation Association, Superior 
}-4—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

- 7-9—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1957 


President 
LeRoy PETERSON ............. Madison 
President-Elect 

Gusert L. ANDERSON ...... Beaver Dam 
First Vice President 

Bewaty’ ©. HORET «. 2... 6065.06 Jefferson 
Second Vice President 

MEO MOUS sh o-5 omen cs caw ive Janesville 
Third Vice President 

Howarp C. KOEPPEN ........ Platteville 
Executive Secretary 
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Treasurer 
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WEA Executive Committee 
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District I 

ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1957) .. Washburn 
District II 
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District V 
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District VI 

ELLEN Case (1957) ........ Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 


H. C. Wemuicx ....Executive Secretary 
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...Locals Consultant 
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Dear teacher whistles like a bird 
Then sings a happy tune Plaqu 
For March is gone and April too 
And she’s in sight of June. Ca: 
lamat 


Ruth Eckman, April NEA Journal. of Ba 





As the end of the school year approaches, there is a lightness of spirit born | 


of a release from scheduled school activities. Along with the lightness of spirit oe 
is a sense of anticipation of summer activities. It appears an especially appropri- that 1 
ate time for future planning; blending our past experiences with our future 
dreams. 
The year, 1956-57 has been a particularly important one for the profession 
of education in Wisconsin. Major increases in benefits for many if not most 
teachers have been achieved thru coordination of OASI with the Wisconsin 
Teacher Retirement System. While increased state support has not yet been 
achieved in the 1957 legislative session, the profession of teaching has demon- 
strated a degree of support for this avenue of improving education which has 
been heart-warming. It also is gratifying that a professional leader of top level 
educational qualifications has been returned to the high office of state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for another four year term. 
The summer ahead provides us with a more objective perspective of our 
jobs and our aspirations. Available time will permit us to increase our technical 
skills in a variety of ways, if we desire. Acquiring more worthwhile knowledge 
in our subject matter field or learning how to stimulate and encourage learning 
will not be “keeping our nose to the grindstone.” Learning should be a pleasant 
process if we are intellectually curious and have a keen desire to learn and to 
improve. Quest for grades, credits and degrees should not be permitted to put 
learning in the wrong perspective. These are only rituals of the learning process: 
the real purpose of learning is self-improvement. Building on our successes of 
the past year, with added skills and knowledge, we can look forward to an even 
better year in 1957-58. 





LeRoy Peterson, President 
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The University of Wisconsin may be justly 


proud of its time honored tradition of 


FREEDOM TO TEACH 


‘IRTY-SIX words on a bronze 

olaque have become engraved 
in th» minds of generations of stu- 
dent: and professors at the Univer- 
sity c! Wisconsin. 

The words embody a time- 
hono: ed tradition of freedom to seek 
the ti uth. 

Rededication of the plaque on 
February 15, 1957, stirred the mem- 
ories of the stormy dates late in the 
last century when the words first 
appeared in a Board of Regents 
resolution: 

“Whatever may be the limitations 
which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we be- 
lieve that the great state University of 
Wisconsin should ever encourage that 
continual and fearless sifting and winnow- 


ing by which alone the truth can be 
found.” 


Plaque Vanished 


Cast in enduring metal, this proc- 
lamation was bolted to the entrance 
of Bascom Hall more than four dec- 
ades ago. In the words of UW Pres. 
E. B. Fred, it became “known thru- 
out the world as the hallmark of 
that philosophy of free inquiry for 
which Wisconsin stands.” 

One night last fall the plaque van- 
ished. Detective work and a public 


‘ wh 


University of Wisconsin News Service 


plea for its return failed to bring it 
back. Public-spirited individuals and 
groups offered to help finance a re- 
placement. The regents in December 
approved a fund drive which would 
give all the people of Wisconsin an 
opportunity to join in replacing the 
plaque. The next day the original 
was returned, quietly and anony- 
mously. 

The story of the plaque begins in 
a classroom of the Law Building in 
the summer of 1894. The Univer- 
sity’s regents were there to weigh 
nationally publicized charges that 
the late Richard T. Ely, professor of 
economics and nationally known 
champion of social welfare, was 
guilty of fomenting strikes and writ- 
ing books containing “utopian, im- 
practicable and pernicious doc- 
trines.” 

Students, faculty members and 
townspeople crowded into the hear- 
ing room, which rang with accusa- 
tions of economic heresy. But to 
Ely’s support rose some of the na- 
tion’s most distinguished economists, 
historians and educators. 

E. Benjamin Andrews, president 
of Brown University, wrote that Ely 
was America’s most influential 
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Pres. Fred inserts the 
last bolt in the plaque 


at the rededication 
ceremonies, Feb. 15, 
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teacher of political economy. “For 
your noble university to depose 
him,” declared Andrews, “would be 
a great blow at freedom of univer- 
sity teaching in general and at the 
development of political economy in 
particular.” 

Pres. Charles Kendall Adams of 
Wisconsin testified that a study of a 
controversial book on socialism by 
Ely contained no “encouragement 
of lawlessness or disorder” and actu- 
ally reasoned “away from socialism 
rather than towards it.” 


Stand on Academic Freedom 


The regents on September 18, 
1894, unanimously adopted a report 
exonerating Ely and spelling out 
their stand on academic freedom: 

“As Regents of a university with 
over a hundred instructors supported 
by nearly two millions of people 
who hold a vast diversity of views 
regarding the great questions which 
at present agitate the human mind, 
we could not for a moment think of 
recommending the dismissal or even 
the criticism of a teacher even if 
some of his opinions should, in some 
quarters, be regarded as visionary. 
Such a course would be equivalent 
to saying that no professor should 
teach anything which is not accepted 
by everybody as true. This would 
cut our curriculum down to very 
small proportions. 


“We cannot for a moment believe 
that knowledge has reached its final 
goal, or that the present condition of 
society is perfect. We must there- 
fore welcome from our teachers such 
discussions as shall suggest the 
means and prepare the way by 
which knowledge may be extended, 
present evils be removed and others 
prevented. We feel that we would 
be unworthy of the position we hold 


Editor's Note: This article was a feature 
story released by the University of Wiscon- 
sin News Service prior to the dedication 
of the Freedom Plaque on February 15, 
1957. 






































if we did not believe in progress in 
all departments of knowledge. In all 
lines of academic investigation it is 
of the utmost importance that the 
investigator should be absolutely 
free to follow the indications of truth 
wherever they may lead.” 

The statement concluded with the 
words of the plaque. 

But the plaque itself did not come 
into being until 16 years later, when 
political controversy again rocked 
the campus. 

This time the trouble centered 
around the late Edward A. Ross, re- 
nowned professor of sociology. The 
regents in 1910 censured him for in- 
viting to the University “persons 
whose record and expressed views 
are subversive of good morals.” The 
professor was not ousted, however. 


Class of 1910 Acts 

Wisconsin's graduating class of 
1910, concerned about the future of 
freedom on the campus, decided to 
give to the University as its class 
memoria! the 1894 regents’ procla- 
mation cast in bronze. The idea had 
been conceived by the journalist 
Lincoln Steffens while preparing a 
national magazine article on the 
University. 

The classmen presented the plaque 
to a commerce professor during the 
Class Day exercises. Two days later 
the regents rejected the seniors’ re- 
quest that it be mounted on a cam- 
pus building. 

Another storm blew up. A Pro- 
gressive-dominated Republican plat- 
form convention adopted a_ plank 
pledging the party to the defense of 
the 1894 proclamation. In 1912 the 
regents reconsidered their action 
and accepted the plaque. But it gath- 
ered dust in the basement of the ad- 
ministration building for another 
three years. 

The 1910 graduates made peace 
with the regents in 1915 and got the 
plaque mounted on Bascom Hall. It 
was dedicated during their class re- 
union. 

The president of the class of 1910, 
F. Ryan Duffy, who later became 
United States senator from Wiscon- 
sin and is now judge of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals, Seventh District, 
spoke at the February 15 convoca- 
tion on the origin of the plaque. On 
the subject of “How It All Began,” 
he said: 
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“Members of our class were pretty 
much agreed that we should not fol- 
low the precedent established by 
the graduating classes for the pre- 
ceding two decades. During that 
period these classes had erected near 
Main Hall, as we then called it, 
granite or marble headstones in- 
scribed with the numerals of the re- 
spective classes. These headstones 
have the appearance of a second 
class cemetery. We, of 1910, were 
determined that our Memorial 
should be something different. . . . 
“We, of 1910, were intensely loyal 
to our Alma Mater. We were thrilled 
when we read or otherwise learned 
that Ambassador Bryce of Great 
Britain had referred to Wisconsin as 


made to criticize and censor certain 
faculty members because of research 
which they had done or suggestions 
they had made pertaining to sub. 
jects which they taught. . . .” 


Searching for Truth 


As an introduction to a brief his. 
tory of the plaque, Pres. Fred wrote: 

“This is the story of the bronze 
plaque at the entrance of Ba:com 
Hall on the University of Wisconsin 
campus at Madison, Wisconsin. It is 
a story that should be well ki own 
to all visitors to the Universit , to 
every student, to the parents of « very 
student and to all citizens o: the 
State of Wisconsin. One of the ‘nost 
dramatic and significant stori:s in 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


MEMORIAL, CLASS OF 


the greatest state university in Amer- 
ica. We were proud of the school’s 
accomplishments in the various fields 
of research, and highly approved of 
the efforts of faculty members and 
others in their untiring quest for the 
truth. We liked the Wisconsin idea 
that the boundaries of the campus 
were the boundaries of the state, 
and that the University had brought 
the fruits of knowledge to people in 
all parts of Wisconsin. We believed 
in the concept that the University 
should be a partner with the state 
in the application of the fruits of 
science and research to the process 
of government. Undoubtedly, we 
were quick to resent suggestions or 
intimation that any group could re- 
strain or influence faculty members 
in their teachings because that group 


might have a selfish interest in the 


subject which was being taught. 
“Frankly, we were disturbed at 

several occurrences which, to our 

minds, indicated attempts had been 





IN 1894) 
1910 


= 


the history of our institution, it 
rightly takes a place in the long 
struggle of men and women for free- 
dom, a story which goes back at 
least to the Greeks, a story not yet 
finished. 

“The freedom to ask questions, to 
search for truths thru careful and 
honest inquiry, and to teach the re- 
sults of that inquiry, is the heart of 
one great freedom of mankind. Like 
other human liberties, the freedom 
to learn and to teach has been won 
and safeguarded only by the ever 
watchful care of those dedicated to 
the proposition that civilization and 
its future depend in large part on 
the freedom of the mind.” 

The present University regents 
have reaffirmed the principles of the 
plaque in a resolution declaring that 
the “search for truth is the central 
duty of the University.” 

“But,” the resolution conti:ues, 
“truth will not be found if the 

(Turn to page 7) 
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Shall We RATE or EVALUATE Teaching? 


The Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards has reviewed much of the 


material on the important subject of “merit 


. THE subject of merit rating 
‘aere is a broad area of basic 
agreement and at the same time, 
wide difference of opinion. Rating, 
particularly when tied to salary, im- 
plies that we have quantitatively 
measurable criteria by means of 
which, with objectivity and justice, 
we are able to distinguish between 
good and poor teachers and even be- 
tween good and better and better 
and best. That, it is universally con- 
ceded, we do not have. Rating im- 
plies also that we have educational 
administrators qualified by prepara- 
tion, experience and personality to 
apply such criteria accurately and 
impartially in the best interest of 
youth. That also, for the most part, 
we do not have, altho the prepara- 
tion of administrators is improving. 
Rating implies, furthermore, that 
we have an accepted philosophy, ac- 
cepted goals, in education so clearly 
formulated and defined that we can 
measure performance in terms of its 
contribution to the attainment of 
those goals. Again we must admit 
that currently we have no such 
agreement as to specific goals. Rat- 
ing implies, too, that we understand 
people, both learners and educators, 
well enough to know what tech- 
niques to use and how to use them 
effectively in reaching educational 
goals. Such, we are well aware, is 
not the case, notwithstanding recent 
great advances in the science of edu- 
cation and psychology. 


Rating Implies Understanding 


Rating implies, moreover, that we 
know the structure and processes of 
democratic society and how to fit in- 
struction to the needs and future im- 
provements of this society. Social 
scientists would be the first to dis- 
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rating” and presents the problems involved to you. 


ELLA HANAWALT 


Professor of Education 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


and 


Chairman of Wisconsin TEPS Commission 


avow any such understanding. It 
would seem, therefore that in merit 
rating we are employing uncertain 
criteria in the hands of inadequately 
qualified persons to achieve unde- 
fined educational goals in the de- 
velopment of not-well-understood 
youth for a society rapidly changing 
in ways which we cannot anticipate 
clearly. Whether or not one believes 
in the efficacy of merit rating or 
thinks it desirable, he accepts the 
fallacy of all of the above assump- 
tions. The question resolves itself 
into this: with all the known limita- 
tions, it is better to continue, as we 
have in the past, rewarding teachers 
in terms of education and length of 
service with little emphasis upon 
competence; or, would it be better 
to introduce some system of rating 
or evaluation by which a distinction 
can be made between good and poor 
teaching? 


Demands for Better Teaching 


First, it must be said that thought- 
ful educators believe that the above 


Glen G. Eye and Ella 
Hanawalt discuss the 
Commission's report 
at the Stevens Point 
meeting of TEPS. 


mentioned limitations need not and 
will not be permanent. Much re- 
search is in progress which ulti- 
mately will clear up most, if not all, 
of the present difficulties. In the 
meantime, there is insistent demand 
for improved teaching, for some sen- 
sible means of determining degree 
of quality, and for reward commen- 
surate with demonstrated compe- 
tence. This demand comes both 
from within and from without~the 
profession. It cannot be ignored 
with impunity. Outsiders are accus- 
ing educators of trying to become a 
“security” profession (admittedly on 
a relatively low economic level) ra- 
ther than a “risk” profession (willing 
to stand on its own merits as, in the 
main, members of other professions 
are required to do). Professional 
pride and loyalty are jeopardized by 
this attitude. Salaries reflect the 
level of public disesteem. Low sala- 
ries impair the morale of teachers. 
Low morale in turn affects the qual- 
itv of teaching and makes it more 
difficult to recruit the abler young 











people into the profession. The 
recruitment of many second-rate 
teachers during the current period 
of shortage has aggravated the situa- 
tion, and the increasing cost of ev- 
erything, including education, has 
made the public sensitive about the 
matter of getting better returns for 
money spent. 

In the more than 70 studies, books 
and articles reviewed by the mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, by far the majority 
are favorable to some kind of ap- 
praisal and recognition of quality in 
teaching. Some prefer another term 
than “rating” which is assumed to in- 
volve a mathematical appraisal, 
summing itemized characteristics as 
if the whole were equal only to the 
sum of its measured parts. The term 
“evaluation” seems to be preferred. 
It is taken to involve the interpreta- 
tion of a record of a teacher’s accom- 
plishments. In the last analysis, ei- 
ther one is essentially subjective in 
nature. The ideal of objectivity must 
await the discovery, thru research, 
of better analyses and techniques 
than are now available. With proper 
controls, however, the dangers in- 
herent in subjectivity can be mini- 
mized. In the literature there are 
many suggestions as to how this may 
be done. 


Principles of Evaluation 


Some of the basic principles set 
forth as guides to good evaluation 
are these: 


1. The fact of evaluation must be 
acceptable to the teachers, and the 
system employed understood and 
liked by them. 

2. The philosophy of the school, 
the goals to be attained, should be 
determined co-operatively and be 
mutually accepted. Performance is 
to be evaluated in relation to the 
stated goals. 


3. The functions of the teacher in 
respect to learning and growth of 
pupils in knowledge, habits of work, 
attitudes and personality developed 
should be defined clearly. 

4. The main purpose of evalua- 
tion is to improve instruction. Such 
purposes as salary increase, promo- 
tion, demotion and dismissal are sec- 
‘ondary. 

5. Self-evaluation should be a part 
‘of the total evaluation process. Self- 
rating compels the teacher to look 
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at his work from the point of view 
of an observer and, when examined 
by administrators, helps them to un- 
derstand the teacher better. 

6. The criteria upon which evalua- 
tion is based should be arrived at co- 
operatively. They should be specific, 
clearly defined and amplified and 
understood in advance of use by all 
educators in the system. 

7. The administrative officer (or 
officers) should keep a folder for 
each teacher. In it all evidence to be 
used in evaluating him should be re- 
corded. The teacher should be per- 
mitted to place into the folder ma- 
terials of his own choosing. At regu- 
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T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary of 
National TEPS Commission, addresses 
Wisconsin session. 


lar intervals out-of-date materials 
should be removed. This folder 
should be open at all times for in- 
spection both by the administrators 
and by the teacher. 

8. Evaluation should be compre- 
hensive, continuous, cooperative and 
based upon the accumulated re- 
corded data. Conferences with ad- 
ministrators should be frequent. In 
such conferences, both immediate 
and long-term goals should be con- 
sidered. 

9. Evaluation should be widely 
cooperative, involving all persons 
concerned, school boards and lay 
citizens as well as school personnel. 
It is a democratic process which can 
succeed only under democratic lea- 
dership. Composite evaluations have 
been demonstrated to be better than 
individual ratings. 

10..The administrative officers of 


‘the school have the responsibility of 


determining the final rating of each 
teacher. They should be able to sort 
and use data from all sources. They 
should be qualified for this responsi- 





bility both in respect to training and 
to personality. They should have the 
confidence of their teachers. 

11. Evaluation should take jnto 
account such “uncontrolled _ vari. 
ables” as individual differences 
among students, previous instruc. 
tion, classroom conditions, equip. 
ment, immediate circumstances. 
home environments, socio-economic 
status, community background, and 
any other factors which could ::ffect 
the teacher’s performance. 

12. Respect for the personal'y of 
the individual evaluated is vita! The 
approach should be positive r :ther 
than negatively critical. It s! ould 
strengthen rather than weaken nor- 
ale. It should result in incr: ased 
alertness and confident effort t.. im- 
prove. 

13. Evaluation should be in t»rms, 
not merely of classroom _periorm- 
ance but also of personal qua ities, 
educational preparation, meriber- 
ship and participation in profess.:onal 
organizations, and active relztion- 
ships within the school, the com- 
munity and larger geographical 
units. 


Concrete Example 


In many school systems in which 
evaluation is practiced criteria have 
been established in accordance with 
the principles stated above. In ad- 
dition each criterion is generally 
classified according to area and then 
defined and amplified. Kinds of con- 
crete evidence to support evaluation 
in reference to each criterion are 
spelled out as a help both to the rat- 
ers and to the individual rated. For 
example, the Ladue Public School 
System (St. Louis, Missouri), which 
has a carefully thought out program. 
has prepared a brochure entitled 
“Evaluation.” This brochure includes 
1) a statement of philosophy which 
“clearly expresses the purpose of 
education” and “will serve as 4 
guide,” 2) principles upon which the 
salary schedule is based, and 3) the 
criteria for evaluation. Each cr: 
terion is defined and descriptions of 
the kinds of evidence to be used are 
given. 


The criteria included are: 


1. Personal qualities of the superior 
teacher (character, mental and _ physi 


health, practice of social amenities and [ 


inter-personal relationships). 

2. Professional training and gowth 
leading to superior teaching (basic ‘rait- 
ing, experiences which directly an: in- 
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directly improve quality of teaching, ac- 
tivity in professional organizations, and 
observance of professional ethics). 

3, Evidences of superior teaching (de- 
gree 0 which students are self-governing, 
degree to which students are helped to 
understand objectives, help given pupils 
in re-ching goals, degree to which indi- 
vidus! needs are met, conduciveness of the 
envirenment to learning, relationships 
withi: the school and community, and 
constructive evaluation of pupils develop- 
ment. Specific manifestations of each of 
these -ub-items are listed). 

4, \ recommended procedure for evalu- 
ation ‘Each step is explained). 

5. %ecommendations for the composi- 
tion sad selection of subsequent commit- 
tees on evaluation. 


The detail and definiteness of the 
Ladue plan, by narrowing the areas 
of possible ambiguity in interpreta- 
tion, greatly increase the reliability 
of multiple evaluations, even tho 
each single rating is subjective. 
Many other school systems have de- 
veloped comparable plans, among 
them Weston, Massachusetts, Belle- 
ville, New Jersey, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, Grosse Point, Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Ithaca, New York. 
Any one of these plans is worthy of 
study by educators concerned with 
problems of evaluation of teaching. 


In addition to the limitations men- 
tioned at the beginning many other 
objections less general in scope have 
been expressed. Among them are 
these: 


1. Definite norms by which raters may 
be guided are lacking. 


2. It is difficult to compare merit in 
varied tasks. 


3. Evaluations of teaching are much in- 
fluenced by the personal likes and dislikes 
of rating officials. 

4, Rating requires good judgment, im- 
partiality and intimate knowledge of each 
teacher’s work, a combination of require- 
ments not often found in one adminis- 
trator. 


5. Administrators are not generally 
qualified to rate. They find it difficult, 
time-consuming and emotionally upset- 
ting. Most of them do not like to do it. 

6. Rating conditions teacher’s attitudes. 
It lowers morale, represses initiative and 
originality, inhibits free exchange of ideas 
with superiors, leads to “apple polishing” 
and puts a strain upon interpersonal rela- 
tionships within the school. 

7. Teachers, anxious about their indi- 
vidual standing tend, to stress activities 
which can be measured and recorded to 
the neglect of the less tangible but equally 
Important values. 

8. Merit rating reduces cooperation. It 
emphasizes individual achievement and 
undervalues the importance of group ac- 
comp lishment. 
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9. Rating in which pupils or parents 
share gives pupils an exaggerated sense of 
importance and power and encourages vin- 
dictiveness. When fellow teachers share in 
the process, selfish ambition often takes 
precedence over judgment. 


10. Merit rating, when tied to the sal- 
ary schedule, becomes too expensive for 
most school systems to bear. 


That these are serious and valid 
objections which apply in very many 
situations no one can deny. There 
are some educators who _ believe 
them insurmountable. 


Teachers Recognize Need 


In spite of the many acknowl- 
edged limitations and _ objections, 
most teachers recognize the need for 
some sort of evaluation, both for the 
purpose of improving instruction 
and for administrative purposes, and 
most teachers believe that superior 
work deserves to be recognized in 
some manner. “There are so many 
valid objections to ratings, their uses 
and the’ methods of administering 


Round-table group 
considers rating 
question at Stevens 
Point workshop. 


them, that it is surprising to find 
how many teachers apparently in fa- 
vor of their use,” states a Discussion 
Pamphlet from the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and the Re- 
search Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association. It points out that 
“only about 10%” oppose their use 
entirely. At the recent Study Con- 
ference on Merit Rating held by the 
NEA (November 23-24, 1956) the 
participants “endorsed evaluation as 
a means of improving the quality of 
instruction” but opposed “merit rat- 
ing as a personnel policy.” They de- 
fined the terms thus: 

“Merit rating is a subjective, qualitative 
judgment of a teacher,” or any educator, 


“made administratively by one or more 
persons, with or without the participation 
or the knowledge of the person rated, for 
purposes of determining salary.” 


“Evaluation is the continuous process by 
which individuals or groups cooperatively 
make choices and come to decisions in 
planning for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 


That the teaching profession is 
sincerely anxious to upgrade the 
quality of its work is not open to 
question. That the profession is 
ready to adopt evaluative procedures 
which give promise of leading to 
that goal is equally certain. The 
problem resolves itself into one of 
techniques of evaluation. A vast 
amount of study and research is in 
progress in the endeavor to solve 
that problem. The solution may ap- 
pear not to be very close at hand, 
but there is room for much optim- 
ism. On the principle that “where 
there is a will there is a way” we are 
encouraged to believe that before 
long a way will be found by which 


evaluative processes will be made to 
work for the improvement of teach- 
ers and of teaching in our schools. 


FREEDOM ... 
(Continued from page 4) 


scholar is not free, it will not be un- 
derstood if the student is not free, 
it will not be used if the citizen is 
not free. At a time when both truth 
and freedom are under attack the 
University of Wisconsin must seek 
the one and defend the other. It must 
employ with utmost energy the 
power of truth and freedom for the 
benefit of mankind.” 































Appleton Study Strengthens the 





Case For The Kindergarten 


CHARLOTTE KLEMM 


Principal and Kindergarten Teacher 
Foster Elementary School 


URING the past 100 years in 

America, Kindergartens have 
been established as a part of the 
public school in many cities of our 
country and have now become firmly 
accepted by the lay public and edu- 
cators, who recognize the impor- 
tance of Kindergarten experiences. 
The Kindergarten furnishes an ideal 
transition from the small family 
circle to the larger, more complex 
group. Thru it, the child is intro- 
duced to school at a time when ex- 
perience in playing in small groups 
and exposure to a planned environ- 
ment are important for orientation 
to his expanding world. 

For many years some _ localities 
have offered a two-year program of 
Kindergarten training. However, in 
recent years problems such as _in- 
creased enrollments, lack of class- 
room space and teacher shortage 
have forced Boards of Education to 
eliminate the first year of Kinder- 
garten for four-year olds. With the 
trend toward extending educational 
advantages upward and downward, 
we feel Appleton can take pride in 
having supported the two-year pro- 
gram for many years. 


Started in 1898 


Kindergartens for both four and 
five-year olds were instituted in Ap- 
pleton in 1898 under the leadership 
of Carrie Morgan, an Appleton edu- 
cator, who, it appears, had visions 





We, as educators, know the value of Kindergarten training . . . 


and 


VIOLA PELZER 


Principal and Kindergarten Teacher 
Richmond School 
Appleton Public Schools, Appleton, Wisconsin 


of good education far ahead of the 
times. It is important to note that 
the program was started at a time 
when very little evidence was avail- 
able as to the value of such a pro- 
gram for young children at the four- 
year level. The two-year Kinder- 
garten plan has been a part of the 
Appleton Public School system con- 
tinuously since 1898. We, as educa- 
tors, know the values of Kindergar- 
ten training, especially the socializa- 
tion of the child at an early age, and 
have always thought that this type 
of preschool training aided later 
academic achievement. 


In order to test the certainty and 
reliability of our beliefs we con- 
ducted a study during the summer 
of 1956. 

While several previous studies 
have been made nationally to show 
the academic value of Kindergarten 
training vs. no’ Kindergarten train- 
ing, none we could find showed 
academic achievement of children 
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at an early age. 








having had .two years of Kinde: zar- 
ten compared to those having had 
just one year. In our study a .om- 
parison was made of one and two 
years of Kindergarten as show: in 
achievement and _ personality test 
scores in the Primary School and 
again in our Intermediate Schou. 


Source of Information 


For our research, cumulative rec- 
ords of all students who competed 
the elementary school in Appleton 
in June 1956 were studied. Of this 
group of 331 students, 202 had 
either one or two years of Kinder- 
garten and had been in our Apple- 
ton Public Schools continuously 
from Kindergarten thru the Primary 
and Intermediate years. The other 
129 had only partial education in 
the Appleton Schools. Of the group 
studied (202), only those of average 
intelligence (I1.Q. 90-115) were 
used. There were 125 of | these 
students. 

The reason for using only average 
students lay in our entrance testing 
and transfer program which some- 
times makes it possible for superior 
children to spend only one year in 
Kindergarten before entering the 
Primary School. Therefore, it was 
felt that this group should not be 
included because it would weight 
the one year group unfairly and 
throw off the results. If the scores 
of children of high intelligence 
(those transferred) were not used, 
by the same token, those of low in- 
telligence should not be used either. 
Therefore, we used the children 
having average intelligence scores to 
make the study more accurate. 

The results of the study sow 
that: 
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1. The reading scores of the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test, Elemen- 
tary Form DD, given in April sof 
Primary III, show a gain of four 
montis for those children having 
had two years of Kindergarten over 
those having had one year. See 
Graph A for percentage compar- 
isons 

2. The results of the reading 
scor: s of the California Achievement 
Test. Elementary Form AA, given in 
the all of the Intermediate III 
Schoo] year, show a gain of ten 


mon'?s for those children having 
had iwo years of Kindergarten over 
those having one year. See Graph B 





follow that two years of Kindergar- 
ten is a justifiable offering in any 
community which desires to provide 
a planned environment to meet the 
needs of both four and five vear olds 
and guide their developing person- 
alities and minds. 


Factor in School Life 


Altho the activities typical of the 
Kindergarten day enhance both the 
mental and physical well-being of 
children, there are immeasurable 
values of Kindergarten experience 
which cannot be recorded — the 
greatest of these being the socializa- 
tion of the young child. Only a few 
research studies have dealt with this 


PERSONALITY TEST SCORES 
Graph C Graph D 




























































































wie for percentage comparisons. 
had 3 From the California Test of aspect of development and the con- 
om- Personality, Primary Form BB, given lusions were noted when Risser, 
two in the fall of Primary III, the results 
1 in show scores five points higher for READING SCORES 39% 
test the children who had two years of Graph B Let, 
and Kindergarten over those who had . 
1. one year. See Graph C for percent- Graph A shows that at the Primary III 
age comparisons. level 92% of the children having had two 
4 From the California Test- of years of Kindergarten were above the 
ae : : national norm in reading ability as com- 
rec- —— Part i AA, pared to 80% of those having had one 
ted given in the fall of Intermediate IIH, year. The graph also shows that only 8% 
eton the results show scores ten points of the children having had two years of 
this higher for the children who had two Kindergarten were below the national 
ee vears of Kindergarten over those norm as compared to 20% for those hav- 
a / ing had one year. 
der who had one year. See Graph D for 
»ple- percentage comparisons. Graph B shows that at the Intermediate 
v {II level, 79% of the children having had 
ay Academic Achievement two years of Kindergarten were above 
nary ee the national norm in reading ability as 
other From the statistics compiled at compared to 6214 of those having had one 
n in the local level we believe there is year. The graph also shows that only 21% 
wes strong evidence that those children of the children having had two years of 
stein Medinet Madk tee venss of Kindesear Kindergarten were below the national 
rage 8 : y & norm as compared to 3714% of those hav- 
were ten experience show greater acad- ing had one year. 
emic achievement and better per- 
ss sonality adjustment than tho al The scores in Graph C are grouped 
- h J ; ae into two sections—the high group (50-99) 
srage ing had one year. It would then ind the low group (0-49). This graph 
sti shows that 88% of the two year Kinder- 
sting garten children are in the higher score 
ome- range, as compared to 78% of the one 
er ior year Kindergarten children (a difference 
ar in of 6%); while 12% of the two year Kin- 
the dergarten children are in the lower score 
range, as compared to 22% of the one 
was year Kindergarten children. The average 
yt be score would be 50. 
eight The scores in Graph D are also grouped 
and into two sections—the high group (50-99) 
cores and the low group (0-49). The Interme- 
rence diate II children show that 61% of the 
used, two year Kindergarten children are in 
_ the high group (50-99) as compared to 
wal m 55% of the one year group (a difference 
ither. of 6%); while 39% of the two year chil- 
]dren dren are in the low group as compared 
res to to 45% of the one year children. 
i : fe Faye and Elder wrote in the Ele- 
Si0W Photo by Bob Kennedy, Appleton Public Schools | mentary School Journal as early as 
- ++ the child is introduced to school . . . when playing in small groups is important. 1927, “That Kindergarten training 
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preserves the developing individual- 
ity and brings the individual into 
growing social consciousness.” 
Childhood Education for April, 
1956, tells us that, “At about age 
three a child will have developed 
enough motor control to handle his 
body in other than the home en- 
vironment and can take part in 
growth activities encountered in 
group life.” The same reference goes 
on to state that, “When children are 
secure within themselves, they learn 
faster in school and are alert, eager 
and helpful citizens.” Kindergarten 
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. teachers felt that Kindergarten experiences 
are ‘‘most worthwhile’’ 


assists in the early development of 
this security. 

With the history of Kindergartens, 
as such, it would appear the values, 
by now, have spoken for themselves, 
however, on a national level, the fol- 
lowing research studies were made 
to stress the value of Kindergarten 
experience vs. no Kindergarten ex- 
perience as a factor in school life. 
These studies were made _ several 
years ago to show communities the 
value of Kindergarten training. 

In considering progress thru 
school, J. C. Morrison says in his 
study, The Influence of Kindergar- 
ten on the Age-Grade Progress of 
Pupils in New York’s Elementary 
Schools, that “The figures indicate 
that in the elementary schools of 
New York state the provision of Kin- 
dergarten instruction reduced the 
percentage of failure or non-promo- 
tion in grade one from 20 to 6, or by 
14%.” Progress in school subjects is 
discussed by Risser, Faye and Elder 
who say, “Comparison of two 
groups shows that the ability of the 
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Kindergarten group in reading, as 
indicated by average marks, was sig- 
nificantly greater than the non-Kin- 
dergarten group.” E. W. Goetch in 
his study, The Kindergarten as a 
Factor in Elementary School 
Achievement and Progress, contin- 
ues this phase by stating, “The gen- 
eral average scholarship of pupils 
who have had Kindergarten training 
is 3.5 points higher than the general 
average scholarship (as estimated 
by teachers) of the pupils who have 
not had Kindergarten training. This 
difference is most noticeable in the 
third, fourth and fifth grades.” 
Goetch also has studied the effect on 
mental age and says, “Pupils who 
have been in Kindergarten one term 
or longer exceed those who have 
not attended Kindergarten by ap- 
proximately three months in men- 
tal age. The habits and skills de- 
veloped in Kindergarten are prob- 
ably responsible for three months 
superiority.” 


Reaction of Grade Teachers 


In 1954-56 the Association for 
Childhood Education International 
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Primary Committee made a survey 
to determine how first-grade teach. 
ers felt about the effectiveness of the 
Kindergarten program in terms of 
various aspects of growth and devel. 
opment of children. The question. 
naire listed the following areas jn 
which Kindergarten teachers try to 
help children grow: 1) Social and 
emotional adjustment, 2) physical 
development and health, 3) read. 
iness for learning, and 4) relation. 
ships between parents and school. 

Children who had attended Kin- 
dergarten were compared to ‘hose 
who had not. The returned jues- 
tionnaires revealed that this gro ip of 
first-grade teachers felt that the Kin- 
dergarten experiences were ~ nost 
worthwhile” and they saw “:.uch 
evidence of development.” 

From our own observation and 
from that of others we believe Kin- 
dergartens are a valuable and essen- 
tial part of any public schoo! sys- 
tem. To fail to establish them and to 
adequately staff them with qua ified 
teachers is depriving children «t an 
impressionable age of educational 
opportunity. 
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Q. Russ, what seems to be your 
big overall impression of your triv to 
Europe to evaluate schools? 


A. It seems to me that as one 
leaves the border of his country one 
must try to shed certain fixed ideas 
concerning how people should be- 
have and what they should do in 
certain circumstances. 


Q. Could you be more specific, 
Mr. Lewis? 


A. Yes, I think I can. Take the 
schools we were to evaluate both in 
Italy and in Germany. We certainly 
couldn’t apply rigidly the standards 
we apply to Wisconsin schools. 


Q. What part of a school evalua- 
tion are you talking about? The 
teachers, buildings, or what? 


A. Take the buildings, for ex- 
ample. In Verona, the school pro- 
gram was being carried on in what 
was once a shoe factory. A shoe fac- 
tory in August, 1956—a school in 
September, 1956. In this situation 
we obviously couldn't apply rigor- 
ously the Evaluative Standards of 
the NCA as they apply to school 
buildings. 


Q. Do you mean, then, that you 
ignored the buildings standards in 
this case? 


A. No. What we did was to deter- 
mine just what these people were 
trying to do and what they had to 
work with. We tried to set before 
them what was desirable education- 
ally but we concentrated on things 
which could be changed in the di- 
rection of educational improvement. 
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How Good Are Our 
Dependent Schools Abroad? 


An interview with RUSSELL F. LEWIS by 
Gordon C. Boardman, Publications Supervisor 


Q. Russ, why did the armed forces 
think it important to get these 
schools accredited? Why did they 
feel they had to reach into this big 
country of ours,to get two public 
school experts to evaluate their 
schools? 


A. Accreditation is very important 
for these schools. The school popu- 
lation is actually a floating popula- 
tion—here today, gone tomorrow. If 
these children are to get anything 
more than educational fragments, if 
they are going to be able to move 
from one school to the other and 
take up where they left off, they 


R. F. LEWIS 


different 
basic 


must be sure that the 
schools have some common 
standards. 


Q. Do most of these pupils go to 
college? 


A. No. About 50% go to college. 
But we must remember that tho we 
usually think of standards more par- 
ticularly for college preparatory stu- 
dents, standards are important for 
the other 50% who do not go to col- 
lege. 


Q. Can you give me an example? 


A. Yes. I think we will all agree 
that all pupils whether or not they 


go on to school, need good, well 
trained and educated teachers, that 
they need a school program related 
to their needs, interests and abilities. 


Q. I see. What can you say about 
the quality of the teaching in the 
schools you observed? 


A. As a rule the teaching was 
very good. Most of the teachers 
were American and American 
trained. Nationals in both Italy and 
Germany were used in such subjects 
as the foreign languages and art. I 
must say that the German and Ital- 
ian teachers in these special subjects 
did a fine job. 


Q. How well were the teachers 
being paid in Italy and Germany? 


A. The armed forces pay our 
American teachers on a scale com- 
parable to our own. German and 
Italian Nationals, however, can re- 
ceive only on a scale corresponding 
to the rate of pay in Germany and 
Italy. For a time it was fairly easy 
to obtain a German or Italian Na- 
tional. Now, however, the number 
of children to be educated has in- 
creased and the governments are re- 
calling their Nationals for service in 
their own schools. 





During the period January 27, 
1957 to February 15, 1957 (except 
for time out for travel) Russell F. 
Lewis, first assistant superintendent 
of schools, spent his time in evalu- 
ating dependent high schools in 
Italy and Germany for the North 
Central Association. The dependent 
schools are maintained by our mili- 
tary forces to provide facilities for 
our armed and civilian forces sta- 
tioned abroad. The evaluative team 
included also Lester Anderson, state 
chairman of NCA in Michigan. The 
following interview gives the high 
lights of Mr. Lewis’, experiences 
with these schools. 























Q. From what I gather, Mr. 
Lewis, the school enrollments in the 
high schools you visited were small. 
How did the teacher-pupil ratio 
compare with ours? 

A. The teacher-pupil ratio is more 
favorable than ours. In one school, 
for example, there were eight teach- 
ers for 44 pupils. 


Q. That must have given those 
schools a great advantage, didn’t it? 

A. Yes. It compensated for certain 
weaknesses in equipment and sup- 
plies. We have to remember, tho, 
that with the continual transfer of 
pupils from one school to another, 
the teacher has to do more indivi- 
dual work than would ordinarily be 
the case. 


Q. What was the fate of these 
schools at your hands? Did they 
qualify for NCA approval? 

A. Yes, we recommended _ that 
they be approved. We felt that in 
terms of their special problems they 
were doing a good job. In certain 
respects, we had assurance of the al- 
most immediate carrying out of our 
recommended changes. 


Q. What do you mean? 

A. In some respects the adminis- 
tration of the schools by the armed 
forces is a schoolman’s dream and I 
might say, a dream for one, who like 
myself, was evaluating schools. Since 
we were V.I.P.’s ranking in import- 
ance, as we appeared from place 
to place, between a general and 
a colonel, what we had to say 
achieved attention. And since often 
we were dealing with generals, a 
reasonable recommendation was im- 
mediately acted upon. 


Q. Have we missed anything of 
importance Mr. Lewis, in our talk 
here today? 

A. I, of course, have many inter- 
esting sidelights I could relate about 
my trip and were there space here 
I should like to mention them. I 
traveled some 15,000 miles by air, 
by train, by automobile and jeep. 
Many were the interesting people 
and things we saw in Rome, Verona, 
Venice, Mannheim and East and 
West Berlin. But since this talk is 
about our main purpose in making 
this trip, I shall have to stick to the 
professional side of education. 


Q. Is there anything which you 
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think would round out this educa- 
tional picture? 


A. Yes, I should like our American 
teachers and administrators to feel 
as I did the great importance of 
these schools for the teachers and 
administrators and for the parents 
and children they served. In Berlin, 
for example, during the time of the 
blockade, Russia watched what 
would happen to dependent schools 
which provide educational facilities 
for our armed and civilian forces. 
Russia expected us to give them up 
at the time of the blockade. In- 
stead, teachers persuaded parents to 
keep their children there. These 
schools with their courageous teach- 
ers played an extremely important 
role in maintaining morale at an im- 
portant point in our history. 


Time for Action in Meeting 
Our Pressing School Needs 


During his 1956 campaign Presi- 
dent Eisenhower promised that if 
re-elected he would try to speed up 
federal aid to education to make up 
for the failure of Congress to enact 
such legislation last year. 

His newly presented school pro- 
gram is an effort to honor that 
pledge. 

He has put the proposal on a four- 
year basis instead of five and is ask- 
ing that the government spend 
$2,220,000,000 in that period to help 
states and local school districts build 
new schools and additional class- 
rooms. 

Customarily the shortage is ex- 
pressed in terms of numbers of 
rooms, but this has a cold, imper- 
sonal sound. The President chose 
instead to cast it in human terms: 
Right now we have 2,250,000 chil- 
dren more than there is room for in 


our schools. 

If these children did not get a 
chance to attend any school at any 
time, their painfully underprivileged 
status educationally would surely be 
brought to the country’s attention in 
striking ways. Their parents would 
be beating on congressional doors as 
if they were tom-toms. 

As it happens, the impact of the 
“overflow” is not brought to ‘ear 
sharply on these 2,250,000 chil:iren 
while the rest go along norm lly. 
Somehow, under often disgra: eful 
conditions, cramped space is 1 ade 
available for all children of sc 100] 
age. 

Thus the effect of the shorta: e is 
spread far more widely—if somewhat 
less drastically—than if the over low 
group was simply deprived of sc 1001 
altogether. 

And, as the President and al! the 
school experts have pointed out the 
situation can only become inc‘eas- 
ingly critical in the years ahea1 if 
nothing is done. In the next five 
years, for example, six million « Idi- 
tional children of school age wi’! be 
heading for classrooms. 

Unless the Congress of the United 
States and the people whom it rep- 
resents are prepared to meet this 
genuine emergency they will soon 
stand convicted of not caring 
whether the young people of Amer- 
ica get an adequate education or 
not. 

It has always been true that in- 
adequate schooling can deprive an 
individual of happiness, of the abil- 
ity to make his way in life, of the 
chance to live to his fullest 
capacities. 

Now there can be even greater 
consequences. 

A young American’s freedom and 
safety are at stake. For this is an age 
when there is a premium upon 
knowledge. Those who do not have 
it or do not apply it may run the risk 
of losing the competitive test against 
hostile tyrannies abroad. 

But, beyond our need for scien- 
tists and engineers to keep pace with 
potential enemies, we were never it 
greater need of citizens with a bal- 
anced grasp of the political, °co- 
nomic and social world about them. 

The danger that we may not fill 
this need is the emergency Mr. 
Eisenhower has brought before ( on- 
gress. Its course is plain.—Wisco:sin 


ad 


Rapid Daily Tribune, Feb. 1, 1'5:. 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 
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. rathon County Promotes 

ild bool Savings Program 

4 ARLIE WERTH 

the farathon County Supervisor 

par Wausau, Wisconsin 

e 

ly NCE the close of World War II 

ful S ad the decrease in emphasis on 

de the school Savings Program, Mara- 

ool tho:. County Schools, like so many 
oth::s, have been in need of an 

> js org.aized plan of promoting thrift. 


hat Some of the schools have continued 
the program begun during the war 
and have done a good job. However, 
with the ever increasing change of 


low 
100] 


the personnel and the reorganization 
the affecting our schools, it was impera- 
2as- tive that an organized and unified 
1 if program be initiated. 
five This year, with the cooperation of 
\di- the County Bankers Association, the 
| be County Postmasters Association, and 
the Rural Carriers Association, a 
new plan was developed that ap- 
pears to have added new life to the 
School Saving Stamp Program. 
Upon the suggestion of the local 
committee on school savings, the 
County Bankers Association printed 
and distributed 5,000 School Savings 
envelopes to the rural elementary 
schools of the county. These enve- 
> an lopes contain the name and address 
abil- of the school, the date, and the 
_ the teacher's name. They also include 
illest an order form which the teacher or 
pupil representative fills out request- 


ited 
rep- 
this 
oon 
ring 
ner- 
1 or 


t in- 


Stamp program in action at Cole School, Mosinee, Wis. 


having to leave it in the mail box. ) 

The envelope is delivered - un- 
opened to the postmaster who 
counts out the stamps ordered, in- 
serts them into the same envelope, 
reseals it and returns it to the school 
via the same carrier on the next day. 


Thursday is the big day. After the 
rural carrier has delivered the 
stamps, the children bring out their 
albums and with joy and pride pro- 
ceed to add them to their regular 
savings. The envelope is retained by 
the teacher as a weekly accounting 
record of the stamp sales in her 
room. 


So far this year, approximately 12 


saying, “We never realized that sav- 
ings would count up so fast.” 

Children are saving for the future, 
for college educations, and _ their 
own financial security. Thru this or- 
ganized plan of school savings we 
feel that thrift has a real meaning 
to the boys and girls. Parents, too, 
have been enthusiastic about the 
program and have increased regular 
weekly allowances to their children. 
And, the amounts of money spent 
for candies and other unessentials 
have been greatly reduced. 


Wausau Schools Participate 
In Savings Stamp Project 






















pater ing the rural postmaster to deliver weeks since the inauguration of the 
stamps to the school on the next plan, we have discovered that over BERNARD CUNNINGHAM 
and delivery. 50% of the pupils are participating Principal, Grant School 
1 age with an average savings of about $4 Wausau, Wisconsin 
pon Stamp Day in County per pupil. - 
have Thursday is stamp day in Mara- d N THE City of Wausau, the sav- 
» risk thon County. So on Wednesday Enthusiasm for Program ings program was initiated about 
ainst morning the pupils bring their Interesting comments from the five years ago in the G. D. Jones 
dimes, quarters, or dollars to school. pupils indicate the enthusiasm for and the Lincoln Elementary Schools 
cjen- The teacher, or pupils in charge, : the program.:Two boys who raised on an experimental basis. It proved 


such a success in these two schools 
that it was suggested by the city 
superintendent of schools for all 
schools to adopt a program of sav- 
ings thru the U.S. Savings Stamps. 
At the present time 100% of the 
public schools are participating in 
the program. 

We have been proud of the results 
of the U.S. Savings Stamp Program 


take the order for stamps and com- 
er in pile it on the face of the envelope. 
_ bal- They place the money inside the 
ec0- envelope, seal it and place it in the 
Hhem. mail box for the rural carrier. (Most 
t fil teachers have arranged to have their 
Mfr. carriers give them a signal with 
Con- their horn upon arrival at the school. 
onsin -S0 that the envelope can be deliv- 
1957. ere’ to“them personally without 


with and sold a pig brought $20 to the 
school to invest in stamps for their 
album. Children who had earned 
money acting as altar boys, shining 
shoes, washing dishes and baby sit- 
ting have invested their earnings in 
stamps. Gifts of money for Christ- 
mas, birthdays and holidays have 
likewise been exchanged for stamps 
and bonds. The boys and girls are 
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as it is carried out in the Wausau 
Public Schools. During the period 
of time which the program has been 
in operation the sales of stamps 
have more than tripled. In fact dur- 
ing the last year the sales of stamps 
and bonds doubled over the year 
before. 

The savings program in the public 
schools has been established upon 
the basis that children should learn 
to save regularly. The teaching or 
training of children is integrated 
with regular classroom instruction. 


Function of Student Council 


The stamps are made available 
thru the banks in the city. In the 
junior and senior high schools the 
savings program has been made one 
of the functions of the student and 
service councils of the schools. Stu- 
dent members of these organizations 
obtain and sell the savings stamps to 
the student body thru the coopera- 
tion of the homerooms. 

In the elementary schools the 
duty of handling the sale of stamps 
has been assigned to one of the 
upper grades to administer. In these 
schools, the boys and girls of those 
rooms in charge of the program ob- 
tain the stamps from the bank and 
sell them to the children thruout 
the grades. In some schools the 
stamps are sold directly to the chil- 
dren thru the use of a savings stamp 
booth while others handle it directly 
in the classrooms. In this way the 
savings program becomes a func- 
tional part of the children’s class- 
room work. 

Some schools have children bring 
their filled stamp albums to school 
and these are taken to the bank and 
turned in for a bond. This assures 
that a bond is bought rather than 
the stamps cashed for money. This 
practice also provides an excellent 
learning experience for those chil- 
dren responsible for handling the 
program. 

It is the general opinion that chil- 
dren should save for their future 
financial security and for college 
education. We feel that thrift can 
become a real meaning to boys and 
girls thru an organized plan of 
action. Thru the years that our pro- 
gram of savings has been in opera- 
tion there is a noticeable reduction 
in the amount of money spent for 
candies, gum and other school non- 
essentials. 
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Students Like Nicolet’s 


3 


© Election Day Program 


AUDREY STIER 
JAMES S. DAVIS 


Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


S NOVEMBER 6, 1956, drew 
near the political pitch at the 
new Nicolet High School began to 
swell. Twenty-four boys and girls 
representing all three classes (9th- 
llth) were eagerly seeking out the 
facts of their particular political can- 
didates and party. 

When the social studies teachers 
discussed the possibility of forming 
a desirable election project, many 
suggestions were forthcoming from 
the students. The one upon which 
the teachers, administration and 
students decided involved the group- 
ing of students into 24 discussion 
sections. For each group there was 
a discussion leader who presented 
the candidates and their position on 
the various important issues. Twelve 
of the discussion leaders presented 
the Democratic Party views—six pre- 
sented the state Democratic picture 
and six the national Democratic pic- 
ture—and 12 young people presented 
the Republican views—six the na- 
tional and six the state. A portion of 
the day was divided into four 30 
minute periods. Each group heard 
four discussion leaders—two Repub- 
licans and two Democrats—having 
an opportunity of hearing both the 
state and national policies of both 
major political parties. 





Starts with Assembly 


The election day program was 
initiated by an assembly speecl: at 
which time Judge Elmer W. Ro!ter, 
the guest speaker, presented ‘he 
subject of the responsibilities of ‘he 
young people in civic affairs, strss- 
ing the privilege and duty of vot ng. 
Following the assembly the stud: nts 
began their discussion groups w! ich 
continued thruout the afternoon 


As the day progressed it vas 
found that the groups were n ore 
lively with discussion, probably be- 
cause conflicting points of views 
were being presented which raised 
many questions in the minds of the 
listeners. It was noted among the 
faculty that had more time been al- 
lotted to the groups during one par- 
ticular day that the story of politics 
in American life would have lost 
much of its luster. However, one of 
the most noted criticisms of the stu- 
dents about the program was the 
lack of discussion time. 


Voting Takes Place 


The voting at the end of the day 
was done in the discussion groups 


where the students were auto- 
matically registered. The tabulation 
of votes was made after school by a 


ee 


Most of the credit should go to the discussion leaders . 
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pre-selected group who had the 
voting results ready for the follow- 
ing morning to present to the stu- 
dents. The voting, for the most part, 
follov ed national and state trends. 
It wis evident that many “split” 
their ‘icket as was also noted in the 
natio:al returns. Local elections 
were °liminated because the student 
body represents several different 
comn ‘1nities. 

Th: most outstanding feature of 
the ¢ .y's activities was the attitude 
of th: student body in accepting the 
talks and discussions in a serious 
tone. Much of this credit should go 
to th discussion leaders who were 
well prepared, conducted them- 


selves in a fine and fair manner, and 
were generally responsible for the 
sections to which they were address- 
ing at the time. The program was 


entirely the product of student work 
and initiative, as they were respon- 
sible for the program, mechanics of 
scheduling the student groups and 
discussion leaders, and for carrying 
the project thru to a successful con- 
clusion. 


Adverse Student Opinion 


Of the adverse criticism received 
from the students, the most numer- 
ous item mentioned was the time 
element. Also mentioned was the 
fact that other third parties were not 
discussed. An extremely small num- 
ber of students felt that they gained 
nothing from the program. 


The opinions of the faculty mem- 
bers toward the activity were ex- 
tremely satisfying, as all felt that it 
was a worthwhile and very bene- 
ficial activity. They noted the im- 
mense amount of work that the stu- 
dents did in organizing the day, pre- 
paring their topics and presenting 
their material in a serious and adult- 
like manner. The cooperative faculty 
and administration were very help- 
ful with their assistance, patience, 
and careful and thoughtful criticism 
of the program. 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Meeting 
Madison, April 12, 1957, 7:30 P. M. 


Summary 


Approved payment of bills and 
accepted Treasurer's report. 

Agreed to allow round trip first 
class fare, not including pullman, 
from home town to Philadelphia, 
plus $90 expenses, for NEA dele- 
gates. Agreed to pay $70 additional 
to 10 Wisconsin NEA representa- 
tives designated by the Executive 
Committee to attend the National 
TEPS Conference in Washington, 
D. C. immediately preceding the 
NEA convention. 

Approved payment of expenses 
for the Chairman of the State TEPS 
Commission to attend the National 
TEPS Commission meeting in Wash- 
ington and the NEA meeting in 
Philadelphia as a Wisconsin dele- 
gate. 

Authorized the WEA President to 
appoint a sub-committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to study the 
problems pertaining to the Saturday 
morning convention sessions. 

Endorsed Edith Luedke as a can- 
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IN 1857 ONLY F¥Y 
TEACHERS ATTENDED 


ITS ESTIMATED, WILL 


TTEND THE TH 
‘ SESSION. 95 





DID YOU KNOW THAT- 


THE WEA RESEARCH 
DIVISION SINCE [932 HAS 


[60,000 REQUESTS 


OVER //,000 ARE AN- 
SWERED EACH SCHOOL 


we eye EES SERA = 
Wy AsouT 20,000,000 
WC (PEOPLE VISITED U-S.SCHOOLS 
2.9% DURING 1956 A.E.W.? 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
NEA IN PHILADELPHIAZ IN 


1957, [5,000 TEACHERS, 0: 





didate for Secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
Approved expenses to send Miss 
Hoyt, Mr. Koeppen and Mr. Vincent 
to represent the WEA at the meet- 
ing of regional associations in Stev- 
ens Point on May 18, 1957. 
H. C. WeINtIck 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 
March 1957 


Balance Mar. 1, 1957 ...$ 72,571.59 
Receipts 


$ 75,078.42 
12,493.06 


Expenditures .......... 


Balance Apr. 1, 1957 ...$ 62,585.36 


Other Accounts 


Bonds (par value) .. 

Retirement Reserve 
Fund 

Life Membership 


. $127,000.00 


743.28 


$130,973.36 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 





ANSWERED NEARLY 
FOR INFORMATIONZ 
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Mary Sanders, president of FTA at Wausau Senior High School, hands foll 
to Harry W. Jones, president of Wausau Education Association, a piece ser 


of birthday cake as Alta Colby, a retired teacher, smiles her approval. C e n Tt n n i a Mil 
ee iP < s0c: 








Photo by Wausau Record—Herald 
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Eau Claire Education Association celebrates the NEA Centennial with gues 
a party and a White Elephant Sale, the proceeds going to the NEA TI 
Building Fund. L. to R. Mrs. Frances Coffman, secretary; Lois Thoreson, 
member of Social Committee; Gordon Wollum, vice president and obse 
Centennial Committee chairman; Aaron Mickelson, Party chairman; and spor 
Roy Preston, president. The Association has over 250 members affiliated high 
with the WEA and the NEA. ug 
RESIDENT EISENHOWER ad- light 
ag eleracs 28 dressed the NEA Centennial inW 
EDOM FORWARD Celebration in Washington, D. C., ciati 
Ee oi a on April 4. In his message telecast gues 
thruout the nation, the President de- tome 
fined the position of our schools. He was 
said, “Our schools are strong points Li 
in our national defense. Our schools shines 
are more important than our Nike | the | 
Tom 
Olso 
Tom 
La 
Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee gives the whic 
welcoming address at the NEA Centennial the \ 
Banquet held at the Schroeder Hote! in Mil- 
‘ waukee, April 6. Over 250 joined in the cele- Ccatio: 
bration sponsored by the Milwaukee Secondary Publ; 
Education Association. 
Cent 
ning 
May | 957 Wisco 
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batteries, more necessary than our 
radar warning nets, and more pow- 
erful even than the energy of the 
atom.” To meet the crisis in the 
shor!ige of classrooms he urged fed- 
eral «id to education which “will not 
mea’. federal control.” 


D ring April many Centennial 
birt!) lay parties were given by local 
educ tional associations and many 
mor are planned for May. 


W -consin was honored by the at- 
tend ace of NEA President Martha 
Shu! who was the featured speaker 
at t! > Centennial banquet in Mil- 
waukee on April 6. The banquet 
follo:ed a day’s workshop on NEA 
service which was sponsored by the 
Milw :ukee Secondary Education As- 
socia‘ion with the cooperation of 
§. R. Slade, Wisconsin NEA direc- 
tor, 2nd other educational associa- 
tions in the Milwaukee area. 


In addition to the birthday cele- 
brations featured on these pages of 
the Journal, our clipping service has 
brought us information of many 
others, showing in many cases very 
good news coverage as well as some 
excellent photographs. 


Mrs. Autie Sanford, WEA past 
president, was the princinal sneaker 
at the Tony-Conrath-Sheldon Teach- 
ers Association dinner at the Lone 
Pine Tree Camp near Ladysmith, 
April 4, commemorating the NEA 
Centennial. School board members 
of the area and their wives were 
guests. 


The Berlin Education Association 
observed the NEA Centennial by 
sponsoring a public program at the 
high school. Souvenir booklets high- 
lighting NEA history and education 
in Wisconsin, prepared by the Asso- 
ciation, were distributed to the 
guests. C. D. Lamberton of Wau- 
toma, former Berlin superintendent 
was the guest speaker. 


Lincoln County teachers com- 
memorated the 100th anniversary of 
the NEA at a dinner meeting at 
Tomahawk on April 4 with Gerald 
Olson, director of Camp Trees for 
Tomorrow, as the chief speaker. 


La Crosse Education Association, 
which includes the teaching staffs of 
the Wisconsin State College, the Vo- 
cational School, and the La Crosse 
Public Schools sponsored an NEA 
Centennial dinner meeting the eve- 
ning of April 1. 
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Jane Bjorklund, Wisconsin chairman of 

NEA Centennial Committee, and Edmond 

Schwan, Monona Grove supervising principal, 

witness Robert Ristau, president of Monona 

Grove Education Association, light the candles 
on an NEA Birthday cake. 








Martha Shull, NEA president, and Edmund 

Olszyk, president of Milwaukee Secondary 

Education Association, watch S. R. Slade NEA 

director, take his turn at the NEA Birthday 
Party at Milwaukee April 6. 





R. B. Marston, director of NEA Membership Division from Washington, D. C., addresses the 

luncheon meeting of the NEA Centennial Workshop at the new YMCA in Milwaukee, April 6. 

L. to R.: Angus B. Rothwell, Manitowoc; Clarice Kline, Waukesha; Mary Bertrand, Milwaukee; 
S. R. Slade, Wausau. 





Over 200 attended the luncheon at the new YMCA in Milwaukee on April 6 which was a 
part of the Workshop featuring discussion of NEA services and teacher welfare. 















































Questions and Answers on 





New Retirement Legislation 


Teachers are asking many questions pertaining to 


the effect OASI would have upon their retirement 


Q. When will I actually be cov- 
ered by OASIP 

A. If the teachers vote to join 
OASI, Governor Thomson of Wis- 
consin and Fred MacMillan, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retirement 
Fund, will sign the agreement and 
forward it to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Teachers will be cov- 
ered by OASI at the time the agree- 
ment is officially signed by a repre- 
sentative of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Perhaps that will be 
some time in November or Decem- 
ber, 1957. 


Q. What is the schedule for the 
procedure of adoption of OASIP 


A. About April 20 the State Teach- 
ers Retirement Board mailed to 
County Superintendents, Directors 
of Vocational Schools, Presidents of 
State Colleges, Presidents of County 
Teachers Colleges, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and heads of 
some State Departments, Schools 
and Institutions, instructions as to 
procedure to inform teachers about 
the proposed legislation to incorpor- 
ate OASI with STRS. 

2. By May 1 you should have re- 
ceived from the head of your school 
a kit containing: 1.) Information 
about the State Teachers Retirement 
System and the combined plan of 
OASI and STRS, 2) a “choice card” 
on which you will indicate whether 
or not you prefer to remain in the 
present plan or choose the combined 
plan, and 3) a return envelope. 

3. By May 31 your choice must be 
in the office of the State Teachers 
Retirement Board at Madison. To 
assure you that your “choice card” 
has been received by the Retirement 
Board, a self-addressed post card 
should be enclosed which will be 
stamped and returned to you. 

4, By June 10 a certified list of 
names of all those eligible to vote in 


plans. Here are some of the more frequent ones. 





the September referendum will be 
sent to Governor Thomson by the 
Executive Secretary of the State 
Teachers Retirement Board. Soon 
thereafter the Governor will publish 
the official notice in the Wisconsin 
State Journal of the beginning of the 
90-day period required by the Fed- 
eral government before you are to 
express your choice to join OASI. 

5. About September 15 a ballot 
will be sent to those eligible to vote 
for coverage under OASI by the 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Retire- 
ment Fund on which you will vote 
to join or not to join OASI. 


6. Ballots must be returned by 
September 30 or as indicated in ac- 
companying instructions. If a major- 
ity of the total number eligible vote 
to join OASI the Governor will then 
be authorized to sign the agreement 
with the Federal government by 
which teachers will be covered by 
OASI. Those who fail to vote will 
in effect be casting a negative vote. 


Q. What group or groups of 
teachers may profit by remaining 
under the present plan of retire- 
ment? 


A. Let it be distinctly understood 
that each teacher will need to esti- 
mate his own retirement income un- 
der his own circumstances and then 
make his own decision, Without 
making any positive recommenda- 
tions we suggest at least that four 
groups may find the present system 
to be to their advantage in prefer- 
ence to the combined plan: 1) 
Teachers between the age of 55 and 
60 who may want to retire at 60 and 
then qualify for OASI outside, 2) 
teachers who already have OASI 
coverage outside and may continue 
under covered employment until 
fully qualified, 3) some wives whose 
husbands are already covered by 
OASI, and 4) those who intend to 





quit teaching before ever qualif: ing 
for OASI and never intending to 
have any other employment ‘iru 
which quarters of coverage may be 
secured. 


Q. If a teacher is already + illy 
covered by OASI why should h; be 
interested in the combined plan: 

A. Some teachers may have at 
present or may acquire com) ete 
OASI coverage outside of teaching, 
but such coverage does not ne: es- 
sarily mean maximum benefits. 


Q. What is the range of ben fits 
from OASIP 

A. Anyone fully qualified for 
OASI benefits will never receive /ess 
than $30 per month as a primary 
benefit nor more than $108.50. Be- 
fore you decide to keep the system 
you have, based on the belief that 
you will have maximum benefits 
from OASI, we suggest that you 
check with your District Social Se- 
curity office. 


Q. Does a teacher on a leave of 
absence have a right to vote in the 
first choice to be made in May? 

A. Yes, those on official leave will 
vote in both the choice to be made 
in May and in the referendum in 
September. 

Q. How will the teacher who was 
not under contract to teach or was 
not on a leave of absence during the 
school year 1956-57 be affected? 

A. Upon returning to teach and 
becoming an active member he will 
automatically be in the combined 
group and OASI. 


Q. Who will vote in the Septem- 
ber referendum? 

A. The following conditions are 
essential in order to vote in Sep- 
tember: 

1) The teacher must be an active 
member of the retirement system or 
on leave of absence, 2) must be in 
a position covered by STRS at ‘he 
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time the vote is taken, and 3) must 
be in an employment relationship at 
the time the agreement is signed. » 

Q. How will a teacher who re- 
tires i June, 1957 be affected? 

A. ‘here is a provision by which 
teachers in that group will qualify. 
The ‘cacher will apply for an an- 


two months at $25 per month and 
thereby qualify for OASI coverage. 
In January or February, 1958, they 
can have their retirement benefits 
recomputed, and if they have quali- 
fied for OASI benefits these will be 
included in some form. 

Q. What if a teacher joins OASI 


OASI benefits. The teacher, how- 
ever, can start to draw the guaran- 
teed benefits under STRS even be- 
fore qualifying for OASI. 

Q. How will a teacher receive his 
retirement payments? 

A. Retirement payments under the 
combined plan will be made in two 























































































































nuity as usual upon retirement. and retires after a sufficient number _ separate checks, one from OASI and 
Teachers retiring this spring and of years to get the guarantees in one from STRS. The OASI retire- 
other: who have recently retired will STRS, but does not teach long ment benefit is paid on only a life 
be gien the opportunity, prior to enough to qualify for OASIP basis. The STRS payments may be 
Dece: ber, 1957, to have their an- A. Quarters may be earned thru. made on a life annuity basis, a 15- 
nuity liscontinued and to go on the covered employment outside of year guarantee, or a joint survivor- 
B substiiute teacher roster for one or teaching in order to qualify for ship. 
0 
ru Benefits Under Present and Combined Plans Taken Under the 15-year Guarantee Life Option 
be (Final average salaries used are $3,600, $4,200 and $4,800) 
TABLE II 
illy ae 2 Man—35 years of service in Wisconsin. 
be n—35 years of service in Wisconsin. Average salary last 5 years $3,600. Average salary last 5 years $3,600. 
at Age 65 
ete STRS a — 
ng Total Combined* Present Combined* 
es- ‘ 1 cee y 
| $10,000 $158.12a $129.72a $168 .98a $129 .72a .98a 
15,000 161.15b 129.72a 185.80b 129.72a .35b 
fits 20,000 188 .60b 129.72a 214.90b 129.72a 218.30 
25,000 216.05b 145.50b 244 .00b 149.75b 248 .25b 
f 30,000 243 .50b 174.60b 273.10b 179.70b 20b 
or 
less 
pa TABLE IV 
e- TABLE III edn i - 3 
tem Man—35 years of service in Wisconsin. 
that Woman—35 years of service in Wisconsin. Average salary last 5 years $4,200. Average salary last 5 years $4,200. 
efits —— r Se . en 
you Age 62 Age 65 | Age 65 
i ies rermrtt ead | STRS —_— 7 
ve Present | Combined* | Total Present Combined* 
é of $10,000 27a 3. | $151.384a | $196.28a | $10,000 $151.34a 
the 15,000 .: a } 151.34a | 196 .28a 15,000 151.34a 
20,000 “ata 151.34a | 224 .90b 20,000 .34a 
25,000 208 151.34a | 254.00b 25,000 51.34a 
will 30,000 70b 174.60b |  283.10b 
nade | Niceeadetsninmecoscntct 
n in 
was TABLE V TABLE VI 
was Woman—35 years of service in Wisconsin. Average salary last Man—35 years of service in Wisconsin. 
ile 5 years $4,800 (or more). : Average salary last 5 years $4,800 (or more). 
and | STRS Age 62 Age 65 
_ will | Total Present Combined* Present Present Combined* H 
yined — : 5 SS 
| $10,000 $180.88a $209 .07a $172 .96a $222. $10 ,000 $172 .96a $222 .22a 
tom- ' 15,000 180 .88a 209 .07a 172.96a 222 .22a 15,000 172 .96a 222 .22a 
Me 180.88a 209 .07a 172.96a 224 .90b 20,000 172 .96a 228 .30b 
180.88a 224.05b 172 .96a 254.00b 25,000 172 .96a 258.25b 
. are 180.88a 251.50b 174.60b 283 .10b 30,000 179.70b 288 .20b 
Sep- 
* Combined benefits include 15 year guarantee life option on money in STRS only. Combined benefits include primary OASI 
ctive benefit only. Add OASI secondary benefits to combined plan when wife is age 62 or age 65. 
a. Indicates guarantees used to produce maximum benefit. 
mm. OF b. Indicates money purchase used to produce maximum benefit. 
be in _,. Editor’s Note: These tables have been prepared at the suggestion of Angus B. Rothwell, chairman of the WEA Retirement 
t che panmnittee. They are only approximations in order to give you some idea of the retirement benefits you would receive under 
ypica! circumstances. 
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Tax Reduction for Teachers 
Washington, D. C. 


Thanks a million for your letter 
of April third regarding my bill, 
S.1640. 

You will be interested to know 
that several similar measures have 
since been reintroduced on both the 
Senate and House side and I am ex- 
tremely hopeful that we can get 
some definite action toward a just 
tax reduction for our teachers .. . 

ALEXANDER WILEY 
U. S. Senator 


In all fairness and justice we be- 
lieve teachers who attend summer 
school in order to improve their pro- 
fessional abilities should be allowed 
to deduct the expense incurred on 
their income tax return. 


Building Professionalism 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to once again thank you for 
your contribution, Tuesday evening, 
Apr. 2... We have a very fine tape 
recording of the panel and I feel 
certain that we will be able to make 
good use of this in the future. 

I have already received many 
comments from those present as to 
the impressiveness and effectiveness 
of your presentations and _ subse- 
quent discussion. 

Davip L. BowMan, 

Director, 

Teacher Education and 
Placement 


It was a privilege to present the 
aims and organization of the WEA 
to college students who will soon be 
active in their professional associa- 
tions. 


A Job Well Done 
Racine, Wis. 


In behalf of the Racine Principals’ 
Council and myself I should like to 
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as Waircanain- 


thank you for the fine job which you 
did in discussing OASI with us on 
Wednesday last with the principals 
and the members of the REA in the 
afternoon and with the members of 
the teaching staff in the evening. 
Certainly the reports that we had 
heard about your competency in 
presenting this very complicated 
material to us in a layman's lan- 
guage were well born out by the 
thoroness and effective way in which 
you discussed OASI with us. There 
has hardly been a day when some- 
one has not called me on the phone 
or members or my own teaching 
staff have told me what a wonderful 
job you did. 
Thanks loads for all your help. 

M. Tuos. LucarELi 

President, Racine 

Principals’ Council 


Explaining STRS and OASI to 
teachers is our job. We think we are 
performing a valuable service for 
teachers. 


PR Activity 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

We wish to thank you for your 
presentation of OASI Monday eve- 
ning at our school. You did an excel- 
lent job considering the limited 
amount of time you had and the 
comments here from the teachers 
have been favorable regarding OASI 


‘Tam enclosing two copies of our 
Lake Geneva Public School] Bulletin 
published last fall. This bulletin is 
written by members of the Public 
Relations Committee and the cost is 
assumed by our board. We are 








planning to publish another in the 
spring. A bulletin is sent to each 
parent along with the report cards, 
We learned a great deal from this 
first effort and hope that the second 
one will be easier reading. You 
might be interested to know that a 
survey was conducted among the 
parents regarding this bulletin and 
we had better than 50% reply and of 
that amount all felt it worthwhile, 


















Our Public Relations Committee 
also writes feature type stories «bout 
learning activities in our school: and 
these are published weekly i: the 
local paper. . . . 
EsTHER SODERBERG 
Lake Geneva Teach: rs 
Association 









All good ‘PR projects make or a 
friendly attitude toward the sx ol, 
They usually pay off when bo:-d is- 
sues or school budgets are u.: for 
consideration. 










That Wisconsin Breakfast 
Manitowoc, W is. 


It was indeed a privilege and an 
education for me to attend the Wis- 
consin Breakfast, at the Atlantic City 
AASA Convention, with your fine 
group. 

The underlying team spirit of 
good will, coupled with the ex- 
pressed and unceasing school needs, 
gave me a greater citizen perspec- 
tive of your real administrative 
problems. . 

FREDERICK W. RAEUBER 
Frederick W. Raeuber 
& Associates 



















We're pleased that you came, and 
hope you will do so again. 








WEA Objective 





Ashland, Wis. 

The officers of the AEA wish to 
thank you for taking the time to 
come to Ashland and explain so well 
the present issues regarding social 
security and retirement . . 

VERNA MAE JOHNSON 

President 

Ashland Education Association 


The WEA office staff has been 
very busy explaining STRS and 
OASI to the teachers, and will have 
many more meetings before the 
teachers will be asked to vote on the 
question. It is a privilege to report 
the progress that has been mace to 
improve our retirement system. 
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” STANDARD 
RED CROWN 
am 


STANDARD 


If Michigan is your home state, chances are you have 
already seen this advertisement. Or, if you live in one 
of the other Midwest and Rocky Mountain states where 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) products are sold, you 
may have seen an advertisement very much like it with the 
same straightforward information about what determines 
gasoline prices in your state. This is the type of factual, 
informative advertising so vital to a sound public under- 
standing of the oil business and its products and services. 


What makes 
a company 
\ a good citizen* 


Four important things that affect the 
price you pay for gasoline in Michigan 


TAXES — You might be surprised what a big chunk of your 
gasoline dollar goes for direct taxes placed on gasoline by 
federal and state governments. These taxes are largely used 
to build and maintain our expanding highway system and are 
collected from you at the gasoline pump. In Michigan the 
direct taxes on regular grade STANDARD RED Crown Gasoline 
total 9 8/10 cents per gallon—equal to 42 percent of the price 
of the gasoline alone in mid-Michigan areas. 


PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT~— Today’s gasoline looks and 
smells about the same as gasoline has for years but your car 
can tell the difference. The STANDARD RED CROWN you use 
today is higher quality, higher octane than our Premium 
Gasoline was only 4 years ago. Such dramatic product im- 
provements are costly. During the past two years octane 
increases alone added about 25 million dollars per year to 
our continuing operating costs. 


WAGES—The money you pay for RED Crown helps, too, 
to pay the wages and salaries of the 52,000 men and 


: 


women in our immediate ‘‘family’’. They are people like 
yourself who have had to meet rising living costs. General 
wage increases of slightly over 4 percent and 6 percent in 
1955 and 1956 increased our costs about 28 million dollars 
annually. 


SERVICE — Your Standard Dealer is an independent business 
man in a keenly competitive business. A few cents per gallon 
mark-up is all that competition allows him if he is to attract 
and hold your business. This modest mark-up enables him 
to offer and maintain essential services for car owners. At 
the same time, it must help cover his many costs and earn 
him a fair profit. 


* WHAT MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? 


Because gasoline is widely used and needed, its price is a matter of 
interest to a great many people. The communities in which we live and 
serve are entitled to information this company can give them on factors 


affecting gasoline prices. 


RED CROWN GASOLINE 


. ¢ aa ae 


STATE GASOLINE TAX 
STATE SALES TAX 
FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 


TOTAL COST PER GALLON....33 2/10¢ 





PER GALLON. .23 4/10¢ 
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Modern gasoline quality represents tremendous in- 
Vestments in better facilities and processes, and in 
research. Yet in America today an hour’s pay buys 
more than half again as much gasoline, excluding 
direct taxes, as it would fifteen years ago. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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In the last 15 years Standard Oil salaries, wages and 
benefits on the average have increased about 170%. 
This is important to each Standard Oiler and impor- 
tant to the welfare of the communities where our 
“family”” members live and work. 


The taxes you pay on gasoline—equal to 42% of the 
price of the gasoline itself in mid-Michigan—help to 
build and maintain Michigan’s expanding highway 
system. You pay these direct taxes whenever you 
buy gasoline, 


a 
( STANDARD 
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EW! VERSATILE, ECONOMICAL INDOOR 
PHYSICAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


A- UGE 


27 PHYSICAL TRAINING USES 
WITH THE Ac2-dezer 


(CHANGE IN A FEW MINUTES) 


© “LITTLE TOTS” SLIDE © FLYING LADDER 
© CLIMBING POLE @ HAND-OVER-HAND 
© TEETER TOTTER © SPINAL TRACTION 
© PLAY TROUGH @ PARALLEL BARS 
© SLIDE © PLAY BENCH 
© ANTI-GRAVITY © TRAPEZE 
© CO-ORDINATOR CAR © WEDGE (For TV te) 
© HORIZONTAL BAR 
© GAMES 
© STALL BAR 
© BALLET BAR 
© RINGS 
© SWING 
© ARCH KNEE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTORS PRAISE 


Aer- dizer 


It’s so adaptable! Ne 
Will fit any room 
with ceiling and 
floor. You can 
have 21 different 
gym units in a 
matter of 
minutes, 


if 


rg 


FREE: 


30 DAY 
TRIAL OFFER! 


BILT-WEL CO., Pella, lowa 

YES! Send me the Xer-sizer... 

De Luxe Model $149.00 [1] Model No. 16 $125.00 0 
Model No. 8 $83.00 G 
I enclose $ 


NAME.. 
POSITION... 


Please Bill me D Send C.0.D. 0 











SCHOOL, CHURCH, INSTITUTION.. 











MODEL No. 16 
$12500 


; Without 
i Co-ordinator, 
Car and Wedge» 


MODEL No, 8 
$g300 


The 
Basic Xer-sizer 


FOR SCHOOLS |e 
. -» HOMES Rey 
Sn x UNCONDITIONALLY 
and Recreation 
Rooms) .. . 
CHURCHES . 
HOSPITALS. 
INSTITUTIONS 
AN 


W HEREV ER 
INDOOR 
PHYSICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
IS NEEDED. 


GUARANTEED 
The Xer-sizer can 
be used in any 


room that has a 
4 ceiling and floor. 


THE Aee-scger IS UNCONDITION- 
ALLY GUARANTEED AS TO BOTH 
WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS... 


Made of the finest quality furniture steel and 
wood and finished in chrome and gloss varnish. 
Floors and ceilings are protected from mars 
and scratches with Neoprene sponge and fine 
sheet sponge rubber. 


BILT-WEL co. 


PELLA, IOWA 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








ch Staffon of Sheboygan 
sives WEA School Board 
ard for Eminent Service 


‘BOYGAN—Hugh E. Staffon, mem- 
ber © the Sheboygan Board of Education 
was «.'ed as the “outstanding school board 
mem! r in the state” at the banquet 
whic!’ climaxed the first day of the 36th 
annu: convention of the Wisconsin Asso- 


Milwaukee Journal Photo 


ciation of School Boards in Milwaukee on 
Mar. 21. The annual award for distin- 
guished service to education was presented 
by R. F. Lewis, first assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction, in behalf 
of the Wisconsin Education Association. 

The WEA Executive Committee makes 
the annual selection and the honor is be- 
stowed each year at the joint meeting of 
the WASB and the Wisconsin Association 
of School Administrators. 

Staffon who began his twentieth year of 
service to the Sheboygan Board of Edu- 
cation has served longer than any other 
member. He has served the WASB for 
two terms, from 1946 thru 1948, has been 
a member of its board of directors since 
1944 and a member of the executive com- 
mittee since 1948. 


AVA Will Try Summer Time 
Confab in Philadelphia 


MADISON—The American Vocational 
Association will hold its first summer con- 
vention in Philadelphia, Aug. 5-9, accord- 
ing to the April News Letter from the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation in Madison. The reason given for 
the change from the usual December con- 
vention to the summer session is that large 
groups of teachers are unable to be re- 


‘leased from classroom duties to attend 


during the regular school term. 
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George E. Watson Is Re-elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





NEA BREAKFAST 


All delegates and visitors from 
Wisconsin to the NEA convention 
in Philadelphia, June 30—July 6, are 
urged to attend the annual Wiscon- 
sin breakfast at the Bellevue—Strat- 
ford Hotel, Broad and Walnut 
Streets, Tuesday, July 2, 7:30 to 
9:30 A. M. In addition to the nec- 
essary business to be transacted, an 
interesting program has been 
planned. The price is $2.50 plus 
gratuity and sales tax. (Here’s a 
chance for teachers to get used to a 
sales tax which we may have before 
many years go by.) Come and bring 
your friends. Be sure to send your 
reservations to the WEA Executive 
Secretary, 404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, by Friday, June 14. 











NEA Closes Fund Drive 
For Washington Center 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—With $7 mil- 
lion brick-building dollars in, or pledged, 
the National Education Association Build- 
ing Fund Committee has set May 31 as 
the final date for contributions and pledges 
toward the new NEA Center. According 
to the latest report Wisconsin collected a 
total of $43,368.07 in building fund 
pledges and contributions against an ori- 
ginal quota of $70,000. 

State quotas were based on $2 per 
NEA member per year for five years. 
Money from NEA life memberships were 
also put in the building fund. On Feb. 28, 
1957, 41 states had achieved or exceeded 
their five-year goals. 


Contributions from 100,000 


The five-year campaign brought contri- 
butions from, nearly 100,000 American 
educators thru the efforts of state and 
local associations. The campaign was 
launched in the fall of 1953 and the an- 
nouncement that it had gone over the top 
to reach $7 million in cash and pledges 
came at the 1957 AASA Convention in 
Atlantic City. 

At that time the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors took action to set May 31 as the clos- 
ing date for the campaign and buying of 
life memberships on thé installment plan. 
The very few. states that have not already 
met their quotas will be encouraged to 
complete them by May 31 when the final 
report will be issued. 

Actual building at the NEA Center on 
the corner of 16th and M Streets, N.W., 
in Washington, D.C., has moved just as 
fast as the campaign itself: The first two 


MADISON—George E. Watson won a 
third four-year term as state superintend- 
ent of public instruction in the annual 
spring election Apr. 2 by defeating Wil- 
liam Sullivan, former director of the Kau- 
kauna Vocational School and at present 
Republican assemblyman from Kaukauna. 
The vote was 528,319 to 441,174. The 
contest was the only statewide race on the 
ballot with the referendum on daylight 
saving time. 

Born at Neenah, Watson is a graduate 
of Appleton High School and received a 
B.A. degree from Lawrence College in 
1921 and an M.A. from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1932. In 1949 he was 
awarded an honorary LL.D by Lawrence 


College. Following graduation from Law- 
rence College he began his career in edu- 
cation as a teacher at Stevens Point High 
School in 1921 and a year later was made 
supervising principal at Fall River. In 
1923 he was named principal of the 
Stevens Point High School and from that 
position he moved to the superintendency 
at Waupaca which began his long career 
in school administration. Later he was 
chosen superintendent at Marinette and 
from there he moved to a similar post at 
Wauwatosa. While in the latter position 
he was elected to the state superintend- 
ency in 1949 and was re-elected in 1953. 

Among his several positions of leader- 
ship he has been chairman of the WEA 
Council on Education and past president 
of the Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators. 





units are already completed and paid for 
out of cash from the building fund. 

Since almost $4 million of the $7 mil- 
lion raised for the Building Fund is in 
pledges and not cash, it is estimated $2,- 
500,000 will have to be borrowed now to 
complete this third unit. 

With this in mind, the Building Fund 
Committee is now counting on quick pay- 
ments of life membership pledges and 
other pledges to cut down the size of a 
loan and thereby the amount of interest 
to be paid. 
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Wis. Chamber of Commerce 
Urges State School Aid 


MADISON —The Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently came out in fa- 
vor of increasing state aids to education 
to an average of 25% of the total support 
given to school districts during 1957-59. 

“Today, Wisconsin is faced with the 
same problem as it has been plagued with 
for years and years—namely, the need to 
increase aids to schools,” said Frank A. 
Hausheer, general manager of the State 
Chamber, appearing before a joint hear- 


ing of the Senate and Assembly Educa- 


tion Committees at the Capitol on Mar. 
21. 


“The State Chamber believes that the 
state must increase its support to schools 
—that the state has a responsibility in as- 
suring equal educational opportunities on 
the elementary and secondary levels of 
education. Wisconsin can and will see to 
it that its children will have the best pos- 
sible education administered efficiently 
and economically thru the mutual efforts 
of the state and the municipalities,” 
Hausheer said at the education hearing. 








One Never Knows 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
Madison, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


For many years I have had Washington National Health and | 
Accident Insurance but had no occasion to claim the benefits from it. | 
However, it is very gratifying to know that when one becomes ill or | 


has an accident the financial worry 


When I became ill the regular monthly payments from your | 
company certainly relieved some of the burden of being hospitalized | 
and confined to my home. When my physician recommended a year’s | 
leave of absence from my work, I received the maximum benefits pay- | 
able on my policy and the payments continued for a total of one year. | 


Sometime after returning to my position I was unfortunate | 
enough to have a disabling accident. Again I was hospitalized and | 


March 25, 1957 


can be minimized. 


confined to my home while the breaks mended and the bruises healed. 


The prompt and courteous services of your representative in handling | 
the claim was most helpful in alleviating the financial worry con- | 


nected with this accident. 


I am most sincere in saying I am thankful for having insurance 


with your company. 


Very truly yours, 


Margaret M. Hogan 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 


For Information, write 


Wisconsin Education 


Association 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
415 West Main Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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It is proposed in two bills, 103-A and 
82-S, that the state’s school aid participa. 
tion be increased to 25%—which is still 
considerably below the national average 
of 42%. 

“This is not only a worthy proposal but 
a necessary step,” he said. 









Tax Program Urged 


While recommending increased aids, 
Hausheer requested that, “in fairness to 
those people who will be footing the bill, 
the taxpayers of Wisconsin, we ask that, 
prior to recommending these measures to 
the Legislature for favorable action, the 
public be advised of the financing mcthod 
to be used in meeting the specifics o! both 
bills.” 

At a recent meeting in Washi 
D.C., which concerned itself with f 
aid to education, the State Chamber went 
on record as being opposed “to f rther 
usurpation of power rightfully belong ng to 
the state and municipalities which \ould 
necessarily be forfeited by the expen ‘iture 
of tax dollars on aid programs t: the 
states.” 


UW Establishes Guidan:e 
Lab for Superior Studer:t 


MADISON—A Guidance Laborat¢ 
Superior Students has been establis! 
the School of Education, Univers 
Wisconsin, as a cooperative project 
the Research Program in the Colleze of 
Engineering according to J. W. M. oth- 
ney of the UW School of Education. The 
purpose is to find and develop superior 
high school students. 

Guidance and counseling during their 
four years in secondary school are to be 
provided for students selected by their 
high schools as superior in ninth grade. 
Identification may be on the basis of tests, 
judgments, records, exceptional perform- 
ance, or talent in some special academic 
or non-academic field. After graduation 
from high school, counsel and _ financial 
aid, if needed, are to be made available 
to these superior or gifted students until 
they complete college. 

Students will be given two days of test- 
ing and counseling in the Laboratory. If 
they live at some distance from Madison, 
the two days may be consecutive, other- 
wise the visits will be scheduled a week 
apart. At the end of the period a report 
will be sent to the student’s school. Con- 
ferences with school personnel and parents 
will then be planned. 

Appointments at the Laboratory may be 
made by writing or telephoning to J. W. 
M. Rothney, 316 Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
Telephone: Alpine 5-3311, Extension 
2328. The services of the Laboratory are 
offered at no cost to the school, the par- 
ent, or student. 

Arrangements for travel are to be made 
for the students either by their s:hoo! 
or parents. A copy of the student’s con 
plete school record should be mailed s0 
as to reach the Laboratory several days 
before his appointment or the record ma} 
be sent in a sealed envelope wit! the 
student. Even though time and resources 
are limited, applications are invited aid 4 
many as possible will be accepted. 
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Ceachers 


who can ever forget the memorable 


==Qhe Scots Are A’ Comin’!! 


“SCOTS GUARDS” performance at the Arena during the 1955 Convention? . . . the kilted and bonnetted! 


bagpizers . . . the hair-raising Sword Dances of the Highland Dancers . . . the stirring marching ceremonies that brought a glimpse of the 
Roya! House of England to American shores . . . and the concert by the “Scots Guards” Regimental Band—one of the world’s greatest 
tly an evening to be remembered! 





PRESENTING HER MAJESTY'S 


ERICAN AUDIENCES NEXT SEASON WE CAN ONCE AGAIN PREDICT AN EVENING OF SPECTACULAR ENTERTAINMENT THAT WILL 
LONG BE REMEMBERED . . . REPLETE WITH ‘ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME’ THRILLS ! 


“BLACK WATCH" REGIMENTAL BAND WITH MASSED BAGPIPERS AND HIGHLAND DANCERS TO 








A FABULOUS SPECTACLE OF MARCHING CEREMONIES, ROUSING MUSIC AND EXCITING DANCES! 


Ss. 


HUROK PRESENTS DIRECT FROM THE FAMOUS EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


HER MAJESTY’S 


REGIMENTAL BAND »» 


MASSED 


PIPERS we HIGHLAND DANCERS 


OF THE 


“BLACK WATCH” 


100 MEMBERS 
TEACHERS IMPORTANT! 


Don’t wait until next Fall to order 
your tickets for this outstanding attrac- 
tion ... sales are already heavy. SEND 
IN THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 
WITH YOUR REMITTANCE TO- 
DAY AND WE CAN ASSURE YOU 
‘TOP’ SEATS. THIS IS A PRIORITY 
NOTICE TO TEACHERS !! 


MILWAUKEE ARENA 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCT. 25th 
at 8:30 

















TEACHERS MAIL ORDER BLANK 





RAY MITCHELL TICKET AGENCY, 634 North Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PRICES: $4.80, $3.00, $2.50, $1.80 (tax incl.) 


tickets for the “BLACK WATCH” at the Arena, Oct. 25th. 


CE a ee ee nS 


MAKE PAYABLE TO RAY “MITCHELL AGENCY—ENCLOSE ENVELOPE 
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FOR INFORMATION PHONE BR 2-3560 





UW Plans Creative Arts 
Workshop, July 14-20 


MADISON-—Residents of Wisconsin will 
have an opportunity to explore the crea- 
tive arts and their role in community life 
in a week-long workshop to be held at the 
University of Wisconsin this summer. 

Whether a writer, artist, theatrician, 
teacher, community leader or 4-H leader 
this “five in one” workshop is designed to 


a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


Digest of article by Mildred 


provide understanding and experience in 
the arts to the people of Wisconsin. 


The annual workshop, to be held July 
14-20, will spotlight workshops in music, 
theater, creative writing, crafts, and paint- 
ing and sketching. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the workshop director: Edward L. 
Kamarck, Wisconsin Idea Theatre, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
Madison 6, Wis. 


by Mildred Frey Borton 


Here’s successful way this Kal- 
amazoo teacher used the com- 
munity resources at her door 
to bring to her 2nd graders a 
meaningful, rich, learning ex- 
perience. It is a new slant on 
effective cooperation between 
child, parent, school. 


. Borton, Kalamazoo Public 


Schools, in Michigan Education Journal. A unit developed in 
cooperation with National Joint Council on Economic Education. 


The theme—Our Parents Help Our 
Community—is adaptable for any 
grade. Research takes children where 
parents work; brings parents to school. 
After 4 months, climax came with pot- 
luck supper for parents, at school. 


At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- 
er); listened to tape-recording of own 
child tell about importance of my 
daddy or my mother’s work; given book 
of stories by child, called ‘Our Parents 


Help Our Community.” 


Parents were busy doing many things 
for family and community. There were 
salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 
steel, furniture and transmissions. 


The children learned from looking, 
listening, speaking, reading. Noted ina 
vital experience: “I can spell machine. 
My daddy works one.” Sentences on 
classroom chart grew into stories; 
stories into book. Artists drew mural 
with reality; parents spotted selves. 


For a quick little lift! 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”’ 
A ee treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 











Wisconsin Nears 1957 NEA 
Membership Goal of 9,500 


WAUSAU-—Wisconsin is edging its way 
toward the 9,500 membership quota in the 
National Education Association for this 
year, reports S. Russell Slade, NEA direc. 
tor for the state. May 31 is the day for 
totaling membership accomplishments of 
the states. As of Apr. 1, Wisconsin needed 
130 new members to meet the goal. 

As a result of the action of the NEA 
Board of Directors at Atlantic City in 
February, May 31 will be the last date 
that teachers may purchase life member- 
ships of $150 on the installment basis. The 
question of raising the annual and th: life 
membership fees in the NEA will be .cted 
upon by the Delegate Assembly at ! hila- 
delphia, June 30-July 5. 

Slade reports the following NEA life 
members who have joined since th _ list 
was published in the April Journal: 

Raymond Anderson, Viroqua 

Gerald Baalrud, Waukesha 

Vincel Campbell, Milwaukee 

Mrs. Rosalie Carpenter, Waukesh: 

Richard A. Crow, Berlin 

George Doll, Berlin 

Mrs. Frances M. Hammersberg, | a 

Crosse 

Robert L. Hanna, Milwaukee 

Lois Heike, Wausau 

Ronald Henriksen, S. Milwaukee 

Paul Honzik, Milwaukee 

Harry Jones, Wausau 

Gordon John Kester, Oshkosh 

Howard Lee, Milwaukee 

Kenneth Lindl, Wauwatosa 

Warren Lister, Wausau 

Esther Machholz, West Allis 

Mary Maertz, Milwaukee 

Willard Richard Menzel, Waukesha 

Otto Neumann, Oconto County 

Mildred E. Pepin, Milwaukee 

Louise Pfeffer, Waukesha 

Robert St. Clair, Wausau 

Edwin C. Schattschneider, Wausau 

Josephine Schneider, Oshkosh 

Mrs. Wilma Smith, Oshkosh 

Chester Spangler, Madison 

Eva Mae Struckmeyer, Wausau 

Robert Van Raalte, Madison 

Fern Werner, Oshkosh 

Charles H. Wileman, Delavan 


Special Workshop to Be 
in Milwaukee, May 17-18 


MILWAUKEE — A _ two-day workshop 
for Teachers of Trainable Mentally Re- 
tarded Children is being jointly sponsored 
by the Department of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, U. W.—Milwaukee and the Wiscon- 
sin Council for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren on May 17-18 at the downtown divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee at 623 West State St., reports 
Kenneth R. Blessing, supervisor of Classes 
for Exceptional Children of the Bureau ot 
Handicapped Children, State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The Seventh Annual Institute on the 
Slow Learner is being planned for S$.itu- 
day, May 18, at the Milwaukee Vocat onal 
School with “The Retarded and ‘hei 
Emotions” as the 1957 theme. 


May 1957 








The talent of Jack Potter's brush visits a pleasant home 


E 
. overlooking famous Diamond Head. 
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When you 
= come to Hawaii ¢ 0 here, too, you'll find the enjoyment of Coca-Cola is 


n divi- 
2, Mil- 
reports 
Classes : eae ; 
naa have a Coke...enjoy the distinctive good taste that has made Coca-Cola the best-loved 


urtment 


: : ae? 
**COKE’? IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA 














a welcomed social custom. ..just as it is in over 100 different countries. Wherever you are, 


sparkling drink in all the world. 
on the 
Satur- 


rational SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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Attention Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Loans Now! 


Interest rates on our loans are as follows: 

On Personal Loans (including car loans): 
1% per month on unpaid balance to $250.00; % of 1% per month on unpaid 
balance between $250.00-$500.00; %4 of 1% per month on unpaid balance 
over $500.00. 

On Loans of $500 and up secured by life insurance with Cash Value equal 
to the loan: 
544% per annum on monthly unpaid balance. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 
stock be owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, 
and the loan may be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 
— share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 
ue on it. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date of Application 

















Amount. of desired $....-..........-..—.. Per ROW WORST accncccnonsescunessss 
Bingie .....<< Married. ....... Wi8OW <cc05 Widower ------- A eee 
Date of Great payment —.-...-...5-.-- 2... PULHOSS Or 10OR na eo see ats eat 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loang over $300. 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Name: Address 

Name: Address 

if other security is being offered, give description: ..................--....-- 


HMusband’s (wife's) occupation ......—.-.—...—~~..... Balary  $...22.6656c. 
My ealery: te $.......... per mo. for ...... mos. Member at WEA?:-_-_-------- 
My total indebtedness is $---------- Nature Of Gehle> o22.6oscscSeescese sss 
Do you Own a car? —......- Make and year .....=.... Encumbrance $-_-_----_-- 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~------------------------ 
Diy CbRchine BAGTONE NS: aso ae eee ick ceed ce scewetececceeccuccees 
Rie Otne ree 18 on i ee in eee ce ee asec ececeanaseaweacescceaese 
Name of wy Parehte wnt thelr AGaTOSe 322<.-06252 26 ee esa sece see sscusssas 
Years in present position —...._.........-— Tote) experience .. ~~... .6.<------ 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19------, } em under contract to ...-6........--.- 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 
Remarks: 


DRIED: ca cicpxcinncacenciniannc TEU GUND ain sent mean tages eed. 
We approved the above loan.-_--- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 











Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 

Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year 

Chicago 1, Illinois of 1956-57 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


131. i 88. 104. 133. 134. 138. 
ENG si icscsched noise ia oss eie ow Se Ri es wR es To cea Ib CsI Se ENT) Salm teste Oe aaa te ees NLA 
SBOE veccu vets xiasa ne. ai einem ewer gee ieee enone Grae sc a socguieaes 
CHOI UORIG s5osseis-5: cb Sealed stants geatgresed cia tee me eae caterers Sn a ts 
Sa ST Lo eo ee enn ee cacao, arth. ot, Range AnetCAy mise tea 
Rg arate ie eta aro Giles Wie voce Ser tras val ctraei aor o-oo Peete eM soa nate rarcu oe raye sei Wisconsin 
igi Uae MBBS ia sik ah Ss eels Aiea ee C1 nea eo eee 










Field Institute Planned 
For Science and Math Men 













































































MERRILL—A special Field Institue [J & 
program for men who teach junior or se- 0 
nior high school physical science ru 
mathematics has been scheduled to meet fo 
at the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at - 
Eagle River from Aug. 28 to 31. The pur. be 
pose of the institute is to provide learn. bk 
ing experiences in resource education = 
which can be adapted to the classroom leg 
and field trip instruction in the teacher's edt 
home community as a means of enri ‘hing 
the content of science and matheratics J 
subjects and increasing the appreciation Riv 
and understanding of students for oir re- his 
newable natural resources. Regist»ation al 
will be limited to 45 men, with a li: iit of the 
two teachers from each school. 

For more information write to Trees ( 
for Tomorrow, Merrill, Wis., for a ‘ircu- at t 
lar and application form. fror 

13. 
belc 
YOURS for the Asking . 

Here is a convenient way to orc r in- tura 
formational material offered by adve tisers Apr 
in May. You will find teaching aids, ravel as | 
literature or other descriptive literat: re to cou! 
serve as a guide to your school o: per- sam 
sonal buying. Your requests wi be grac 
forwarded promptly to the companie . For he | 
fastest service, write directly to the «dver- son 
tisers at addresses shown in their ads. woc 
131. Children’s Books Catalog of boo<s for 
grades 1 to 9. Classified. Books for Young E 
People Catalog of books for high school hom 
libraries and teenage reading in general. Coll 
(Little, Brown and Co.) pee 
1. Posture Posters Set of 7—designed for vn 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- wail 
ciples of healthful posture. (American < 
Seating Co.) a 

Ill. J 
88. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, of h 
with its charming cover and inside illus- lege 
trations by well-known French artists, as Prob 
well as beautiful photographs, contains schos 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. Ro 
(French National Railroads) Lind 
104. Alston Aids A four-page brochure Wau! 
full of suggestions and ideas for utilizing at scl 
portraits in any number of school activities. after 
(Alston Studios) teach 
133. Brochure describing attractions an ir 
aboard the new multimillion-dollar S. 5. FP 1936. 
Aquarama that will begin daily service on and ¢ 
Lake Erie between Detroit and Cleveland 
beginning June 14. Includes sailing sched- H. 
ules and rates for both passengers and home 
automobiles. (Michigan-—Ohio Navigation Winn 
Co., Inc.) schoo 
schoo 
; when 
134. Across Lake Michigan by SS Mi: Be, trib 
waukee Clipper An illustrated folder tell: BR tem, , 
ing how you can take your auto across which 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis i him » 
consin and Muskegon, Michigan, to enjoy his br 
a six-hour cruise and eliminate 240 miles HR presiq 
of congested driving. (Wisconsin & Michi- vedas 
gan S. S. Co.) State 
138. Leaflet showing in full color oxe o F at Ew 
Wisconsin's newest attractions for pe sonal ‘county 
or school trips. (Cave of the Mounds there. 
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Jn Memoriam 


Oscar W. Neale, 83, a member of the 
staff f2culty of Wisconsin State College at 
Stevens Point for 29 years, died at St. 
Mich:«!’s Hospital in Stevens Point, Apr. 
9, He served 50 years as an educator be- 
fore reciring in 1944. Following his retire- 
ment :rom the classroom he served two 
terms .n the Wisconsin Senate, where he 
was -. ways found to be a supporter of 
legisla: ion beneficial to education and 
educa /ors. 

*e8: 68 

Jess’ H. Ames, 82, president of the 
River “alls State College from 1917 until 
his re::rement in 1946, died Apr. 12 after 
a lon« illness) He became a member of 
the fe ulty at River Falls in 1908. 


*e8 


Orr's O. White, a member of the faculty 
at the Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, 


from i914 to 1952, passed away on Apr. 
13. Mr. White, a native of Indiana, was 
beloved by his students in literature. 

*# @ 


Osc:x Dobratz, 44, High school agricul- 
tural teacher at Oconomowoc, was killed 
Apr. 19 when he was struck by lightning 
as he stood under a tree on a Jefferson 
county farm. He had been collecting soil 
samples on the farm for his classes. A 
graduate from the University of Wisconsin 
he taught at Fish Creek and Fort Atkin- 
son before joining the staff at Oconomo- 
woc 13 years ago. 

*2 86 

Ellen F. Nelson, associate professor of 
home economics education at Stout State 
College, died at Menomonie Apr. 16. She 
was an alumna of Stout State College, 
having been granted her B.S. degree in 
1932 and her M.S. in 1947. Her first 
teaching positions were in the secondary 
schools of Crystal Falls, Mich., and Joliet, 
Ill. Later she was head of the department 
of home economics at Joliet Junior Col- 
lege, Joliet, Ill., and taught Curriculum 
Problems as a member of the summer 
school faculty at the University of Illinois. 

* & 


Robert Weideman, 54, instructor in the 
Lindholm Vocational and Adult School at 
Waukesha for 21 years, suffered a stroke 
at school on Apr. 5 and died shortly there- 
after at the hospital. After six years of 
teaching experience in Texas he became 
an instructor in the vocational school in 
1936. He taught auto mechanics, welding 
and driver education. 

#2 @ 

H. B. Patch, 80, died suddenly at his 
home in Omro, Apr. 15. He served as 
Winnebago County superintendent of 
schools: from 1907 to 1915 and headed the 
schools in Omro from 1915 until 1945 
when he retired from the profession. As 


} a tribute for his work in the school sys- 


tem, the new elementary school in Omro 
which opened last fall was named after 
him and dedicated to him. In addition to 
his broad work in education, he was also 
president of the village board for 10 
years. After graduation from the Oshkosh 
State Teachers College in 1900 he taught 
at Eureka for five years, being elected as 


‘county superintendent during his tenure 


there. 
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AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— MUSKEGON, MICH. 


‘9s MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


Save 240 Miles of Driving on Congested Highways 

Comfortable bedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks. 

Children’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices. 

Entertainment. Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 

write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 

s 603 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. , 
way RAT 

ont 10 38°" TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
a Milwaukee, Wis.—603 E. Erie St. 
$5 Muskegon, Mich.—“The Mart” 


(Plus Tox) 




















VISIT THE 


THRILLING NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 
APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 


NEW ROOMS OPENED 1957 


Recommended in A.A.A. publications. 


WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND WONDER. 
OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 


Twenty five Miles West of Madison 
BLUE MOUNDS + WISCONSIN 


































Mont-St. Michel is the highlight of the French 
National Railroads motor coach tour of Normandy. 


Lmnee 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 
... is by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the right way in FRANCE. 


The combination of Rail travel for long 
distances plus comfortable motor coach tours 
through the picturesque countryside 

is really the best way to see France. 


Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. e 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


, NATIONAL 


RAILROADS 


Please send Name 
me free 
illustrated 
booklet 
‘*France.’’ City 





Address 











PACIFIC COAST 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


la arcada Bldg. 1114 State St. 


Santa Barbara, California 


NEEDS 
CLASS ROOM 
TEACHERS 
ALL GRADES 
AT 
GOOD SALARIES 


Write or fill in coupon at once. 


Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
1114 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing your agency. 


Name 


Address 
GEORGIA DAVIS, Manager 








Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses? 


Local publicity 
Motivating better grades 


Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 








Meets all teacher requirements 
THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 











Write for FREE illustrated, 
graded and keyed catalogue 
of approved children’s books, 
with announcement of new 
Spring books. 
Little, Brown & Company 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 





as ee pn & 





CLASS OUTINGS 


THE FARM KITCHEN — entrance Devil's 
Lake State Park, Baraboo, invites you 
to enjoy their gracious hospitality. Stay- 
ing overnight? Beautiful, modern heated 
cottages. Or just for a meal? Enjoy food 
relished by gourmets. 


HAY LOFT RECREATION ROOM espe- 
cially desirable for rainy days, and 
evening entertainment. Square dance 
instructor and caller provided. 


30 





Teachers to See U. S. Gov't pres from July 7 to July 26 at a cog 


In Action from July 7-26 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Wisconsin 
teachers will have the opportunity to at- 
tend the. Washington Seminar following 
the NEA convention in Philadelphia, June 
30-July 6, according to Paul H. Kinsel, di- 
rector of the NEA Division of Travel 
Service. 

A great experience is in store for a se- 
lect group of teachers who join the Semi- 
nar on “The United States Government 
in Action.” 

Teachers will gain new insights into the 
ways in which our Federal government 
operates, both on the domestic and inter- 
national scenes. 


New Insights Available 

Doors will be opened into a wide va- 
riety of governmental agencies where 
teachers will be given a picture of what 
these agencies do, how policy is deter- 
mined and how these agencies operate. 
New experiences, new insights and new 
knowledge that cannot be gained from 








EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The U. S. Post Office Department will 
officially present in Philadelphia on July 1 
the commemorative stamp issued in honor 
of the teachers of America. To obtain first- 
day cancellations, self-addressed envelopes 
may be sent in advance to the postmaster 
in Philadelphia, enclosing the exact amount 
of money for the stamps wanted. 





textbook reading or formal lectures will 
be made available. 

Teachers will attend briefing sessions 
in conference rooms at the Department of 
State conducted by officials of the De- 
partment. They will be able to discuss 
with officials the questions about the work 
of the Department and its conduct of for- 
eign affairs. In the Senate and House cau- 
cus rooms they will meet with those who 
make the laws and gain new insights on 
how legislation is formulated and becomes 
law. They will be introduced to the ways 
in which various “pressure groups” oper- 
ate and the impact of lobbies on legisla- 
tion. At the Pentagon they will be in- 
formed about the work of the Department 
of Defense. 


Academic Credit 


Opportunity will be provided for ex- 
cursions to such places as Williamsburg, 
Valley Forge, Gettysburg, Monticello and 
other nearby historic points. It is possible 
to take three weeks of the Washington 





of $159 which provides accommodations 
‘for two in a room. 

| Academic credit for participation in the 
Seminar will be available thru the coop. 
|erating colleges and universities. Write to 
NEA Travel Division, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
|Washington 6; D. C. for further in. 
| formation. 








let’s see 
TEACHERS’ SPECIAL! 


The Milwaukee Journal calls let's 
see ‘‘literate, brightly apd in- 
telligently edited, attractive.y de- 
signed.’ Complete bi-weekly 
guide to Milwaukee, its cv! ‘ural, 
entertainment & shopping ©-ents. 
Special rate $2.95 for 1 y, (26 
issues) with coupon. Free  opy, 


let’s see 
757 N. Broadway, Milwauk« 








Efficient, reliat cand 
personalized serv':e for 
teachers seeking : ofes 
sional and financi:: ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Teachers Agency Albert management for 
. : three generations 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NAYA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CLINTON — 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 
Member N. A. T. A.—37th Year 


FF a AGENCY 
Menher N.A.T.A. 
The WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities are waiting 
Western Certificate Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW 
42 Years Placement Service 


Don’t Miss The Boat! 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities never 
so great! Calls pour in on us from as fine schools 
as can be found in all the U. S. A. 


Don’t put it off—write us today. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 £. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Member N. A. T. A. 




















THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 : 

KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 

23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Wtiewsis 

MEMBER NATA 
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RECESS TIME 


Quicker Delivery 


“Won't you give a shilling to the Lord?” 
said . Salvation Army girl to an aged 
Scots’.n. “How old are ye, Lassie?” he 
inqui cd. of her. 

“\i.cteen, Sir.” 

“4}, weel, I’m past seventy-five. I'll be 
seein’ im afore you, so I'll hand it to ’im 


mys¢ 


There ; a Reason 

Fir Business Man: “Since I have my 
new « r I don’t have to walk to the bank 
to ma: ° my deposits.” 

Sec ad Business Man: “Now you drive 
over, hi?” 
Fir: Business Man: “No, I just don’t 
make ny.” 


Learn ag to Count 


Weil, now, little girl, said the depart- 
ment store Santa to the tot on his lap, 
“have vou been good all this year?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the child. “I even 
learned to count.” 

“Good!” said Santa, “let me hear how 
you do it.” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, Jack, Queen, King!” 


Reasonable Demands 


Two fellows were discussing the vicissi- 
tudes of hen-pecked husbands. 

“But let me tell you,” said one, “I’m 
boss of my house. Last night I found there 
was no hot water. So I raised the roof. 
Believe me, I got hot water, too—and in a 
hurry!” 

There was a pause and he added: “I 
hate to wash dishes in cold water, don't 
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You'll see more of magnificent 
Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


The Canadian 


Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
new vacation world! Relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
meals in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or in 
the Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach, 
tourist, or first class, every seat is re- 


served at no extra fare. The Canadian 
is in daily service throughout the year 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. Ask your 
travel agent about all-expense tours in 
the Canadian Rockies or see Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in the U.S. 
and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 





Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort .. . Faster Service 


new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 


cost). 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
Daily sailings 

For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 2028 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. : 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 











MINNESOTA TEACHERS SERVICE 


800 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


We have hundreds of vacancies—Kindergarten through College 


MINNESOTA to TEXAS 
NEW YORK to CALIFORNIA 


Write now for FREE ENROLLMENT material. 


MEMBER, NATIONAL ASS'N OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 








Soy you saw it in the JOURNAL 
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from the 
office 


Support for Education 


@ In January the United States Chamber of Commerce 
fired a broadside against the federal aid to education 
.measure proposed in Congress. Later,- at the hearing 
before the education committee of the Congress, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce marshaled all its 
forces in opposition. Repeatedly Congressmen were 
told that the states could take care of the essential 
school needs. 

We said in the September Journal that we would 
watch with interest the position of the Wisconsin Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Wisconsin Manufacturer's 
Association when state school aids were before the 
Wisconsin legislature. We did. 

We are pleased to report to you that Frank A. Hau- 
sheer, general manager of the Wisconsin Chamber of 
Commerce, did appear before a joint session of the 
Senate and Assembly Education committees of the Wis- 
consin legislature urging the adoption of 103-A and 
82-S. These measures drafted in accordance to Gov- 
ernor Thomson’s recommendations would increase 
state aids to education to 22% of the operating costs or 
an increase of about 4% above the amount returned to 
the local school districts under the present law. In 
urging the approval of the measures, Mr. Hausheer 
said, “This is not only a worthy proposal but a neces- 
sary step.” When asked a question by a committee mem- 
ber about earmarking a tax for education, he said he 
was definitely opposed to such a plan. When the bills 
were before the Joint Finance Committee on April 23, 
the Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce registered in 
support of both. 

While we disagree with the position of the Wiscon- 
sin Chamber of Commerce against federal aid for 
school construction, we do commend the organization 
for recognizing the state’s obligation to provide equal 
educational opportunity thru state aids to education 
and for supporting the measure before the legislature. 
We do regret that we have to report that there are 
many local taxpayer organizations which are encour- 
aged by a state taxpayer's group to oppose almost every 
expenditure for education. 


Vote Was Unanimous 


@ To have the unanimous vote in a two-house legisla- 
ture and in a two-party state on any major piece of 
legislation is phenomenal, yet that is what happened 
when the Wisconsin Senate and Assembly voted on 
Bill 220-S, the measure to permit teachers by their own 
choice to join OASI. Furthermore, it is almost unheard 
of for an important hearing before the Joint Finance 
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Committee of the legislature to have only the pro. 
ponents for the measure which calls for an expenditure 
of money appear. Yet that is what happened when 
220-S was scheduled for public hearing. Representa. 
tives from the WEA, your sectional associations, local 
associations, schoo] boards, PTA’s, and other lay groups 
interested in education urged passage of the bill. Sey. 
enteen actually spoke for the measure, and approxi- 
mately 125 registered in favor of it. Not a single voice 
was raised in the open Joint Committee session nor 
was there a single registration in opposition to the bill, 

The bill passed the Senate unanimously after a brief 
explanation about the nature and purpose of the » jeas- 
ure. In the Assembly, however, the situation wa. dif- 
ferent. There the leaders of both the Republica: and 
Democratic parties urged a unanimous vote, b:. the 
fireworks started when a question arose as to \ hom 
should the credit go for passage of the bill. 

We shall not attempt to judge the relative me: ts of 
the arguments, but we want to express our thank and 
appreciation to each individual member of the S. nate 
and the Assembly for supporting the bill on fina  pas- 
sage. Altho the measure does not represent al’ that 
the WEA proposed, yet the enactment of 220-‘ is a 
substantial improvement in our retirement systen 


George E. Watson 


® George E. Watson was re-elected by popular vote 
to his third four-year term as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on April 2. During his campaign he 
was supported by many representatives from ecuca- 
tional associations, educational leaders thruout the state 
and lay leaders interested in a better system of educa- 
tion for Wisconsin. 

We congratulate Mr. Watson upon his election. His 
vigorous leadership to enforce the educational] Jaws on 
the statutes and his willingness to lay the facts on the 
line on controversial educational issues without hedg- 
ing are commendable and appreciated. 

During his eight years in office he has encouraged 
the raising of professional standards and status of teach- 
ers, the reorganization of schools into more efficient 
units of administration and the improvement of the cur- 
riculum. From our observations during these years we 
believe that we may look forward to another four years 
of continued progress in education. 


Our Best Wishes 


@ In the next six weeks most of the schools will have 
closed for another summer vacation. Many teachers will 
attend summer school to experience the “other side of 
the desk” situation. Many will secure summer jobs in 
order to relieve the budget, while others will travel far 
and wide, or just sit at home enjoying the luxury of 
some quiet moments, Wherever you are and whatever 
you do, we wish you a pleasant and profitable summer. 
To those who have contributed articles and informa- 
tion to the Journal and have served the Association in 
many capacities, we say thanks. We have enjoyed work- 
ing with the committees of the Association and fo: the 
Association membership. It has been a pleasant veat 
for us and we hope a good one for the Association. 


May ' 








